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OUR BRASS: GENERALS ROYCE, BRADLEY AND EISENHOWER 
They Won't Like the CED Report 


US LaborPlaysLead Role 
In Free World Federation 


By DAVID C. WILLIAMS 


New Leader 


iL 


in London, 


Correspondent in 


Britain 


LONDON. 


MERICAN TRADE UNIONS HAVE ASSUMED the leadership of the 
free labor movement of the world. 


as the founding 


That was the biggest news here 


conference of the new international 


mederation of free trade unions ended its ten-day deliberations. 


Less than twenty years ago 


- This leadership has not so much been 
Bought by American labor, as thrust 
pon it by the iron logic of events—in 
Much the same fashion that leadership 
@n international affairs has been forced 
pon a reluctant American nation. For 
§ time being, and indeed for the fore- 
able future, 
fopped behind. 


all possible rivals have 


The Germans, who played such a 
Feat part in world labor before 1932, 
iffer from a double handicap. Their 
pountry is defeated, and its destiny still 
much in the hands of the occupy- 
ME powers. They have difficult inter- 
fat problems—problems of leadership, 
Oblems of the role they should play 
Mthe new Germany, problems of pre- 
Mting the renewal of religious 
Ms in their movement. 


divi- 


The French and Italian unions which 
re represented here are minorities in 
ir own countries. The Communists. 
Ough their power is declining, still 

geld the key positions numerically and 
terms of the 

mere they are strong. The 
extracies of Europe will 
ereaucrats 


industries 
small de- 


strategic 


supply able 
to the new world federa- 
mM, but not the pus! 
heeds. In the 
eloped 


1 and drive which 
backward and un 
areas of the 

India, trade unions are still largely 
phe early stages of agitation and prop- 


} 


world, headec 


da; there must be a full-scale in 
Hrial revolution there before 
ers can become big enough to play 
isive role. 


urbar 


American labor 
she Western trade union movement— 
with little influence on events in its ow 

it stands at the very forefront of 


was the Cinderella of 
small, isolated in its community, 
n country, and none at all outside. 
international labor. 

THE ONLY POSSIBLE leadership 
other than American is that of the 
British. On paper, their position is 
strong. They have the oldest and best 
established trade union movement in 
existence, and the prestige of having a 
Labor Government in office. The bloc 
of delegates from the British Common- 
wealth and the Empire was the largest 
single one at the conference. British 
trade union leaders have had a long 
experience in international labor affairs. 

3ut these assets pale into insignifi- 
cance beside what the Americans have 
to offer. December 1 was the big Amer- 
ican day at the conference. Speeches by 
Dave McDonald of the Steel Workers 
(CIO), William Green AFL President, 
Mike Quill of the Transport Workers 
(CIO),and Walther Reuther of the Auto 
Workers (CIO), were delivered in the 
course of a discussion on social and eco- 
nomic objectives initiated by Irving 
Brown, AFL European representative, 
on behalf of the convention committee 
which had been studying the subject. 

McDonald gave a thrilling and dra- 
matic account of victory in the steel 
trike. Quill had the colonial delegates 
pounding their desks in a frenzy of 
enthusiasm as he bluntly attacked Brit- 
Both kept within the 
10-minute limit which had been set for 
speeches, but the conference granted 
Green and Reuther ample time to de- 
velop their ideas in full-length orations. 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 


ish imperialism. 


Industry Group Seeks 
| Drastic Changes in 
US's Security Policy 


Asks More Civilian Control, 
Opposition to Undue Secrecy 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


the advance group of the more literate of the nation’s top industrialists, 


"hte COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, composed of 


this week opened what probably amounts to an intellectual attack on 


the Topsy-like growth of American foreign and domestic policy. 


The official 


release on Wednesday of the Committee’s statement on national policy, 


entitled “National Security and Our Individual Freedom,” 
izing America’s foreign and domestic policies. 
tain to enrage two groups: our own military 


world. 


aims at rational- 
At first blush, it seems cer- 
brass, and the Communist 


It is believed, in fact, that Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob A. 


Malik’s attack on the United States and 
3ritain at the UN’s final session, when 
he charged that the latter are getting 
ready for a new war, was in part in- 
spired by the CED report, of which 
advance copies had become available 
by that time. 

America’s military brass are certain 
to object violently, also, because the 
CED report proposes to place them even 
more firmly under civilian direction 
than the military reorganization law 
has succeeded in doing so far. 

As for the rest of the world, the 
CED report may occupy the center of 
a public debate on how security meas- 
ures and protection of individual rights 
may be balanced with each other. 


x x 


THE REPORT OPENS with the non- 
debatable declaration that we live in 
a world of insecurity, in a critical per- 
iod which may last a generation. And 
it takes the position that changes in 
the world distribution of power, added 
to revolutionary developments in mili- 
tary weapons, have fundamentally al- 
tered the character of our security 
problem. 

The CED report further observes 
that, “though adequate security is 
essential to protect our freedoms, the 
program aimed at security raises 
new threats to our freedoms and to 
our way of life. Under it there has 
been a great increase in the role of 
the military in our government, a 
great increase in bureaucracy, and 
expanding dominance of government 
over industry and an increasing inter- 
ference with individual freedoms.” 

Despite the air of reasonableness of 
the last statement, it will arouse debate 
on the question of what kind of in- 
dividual freedoms the industrialists who 
drafted this report had in mind. Busi 
nessmen have protested that their in- 
dividual freedoms are being abridged 
every time they are caught with thei 
hands in the public’s purse. 

But it may be that the enlightened 
industrialists who, in the main, com- 
prise the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, had no such purely selfish 
ideas in mind. For the report goes on 





to observe that much of the increasing 
interference with individual freedoms 
is inevitable because “when we increase 
our military defenses we necessarily 
increase the role of the military in our 
government. When we increase the 
share of our resources devoted to arma- 
ment, we unavoidably enlarge the scope 
of government in industry, in politics, in 
science and education, and in every 
sphere of life.” But, the report adds, 
“we have already given up important 
freedoms without adequate challenge. 
Freedoms unexercised may be freedoms 
forfeited.” 
* * 

FROM THAT POSITION, the CED 
report launches into its recommenda- 
In sum, these are: 

1. The National Security Council, 
which was established by the National 
Security Act of 1947, and which con- 
sists of the President, Vice President, 
Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense 
and the Chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, should be 
developed as the principal executive 
agency on which the President relies 
for formulating and reviewing compre- 
hensive and balanced security policies. 

2. Three full-time civilian members 
without other governmental responsi- 
bilities should be added to the National 
Security Council. One of these to be- 
come a general assistant to the chairman 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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-— East and West 





Stalin's Birthday 








EN YEARS AGO, when Stalin’s 60th birth- 
day was celebrated, few congratulations 
reached the Kremlin. None came from the 
Western countries. A newly appointed pres- 
ident of the Nazi-created Slovak Republic ad- 
dressed Stalin with the same title he possessed 
himself and sent his congratulations to “Pres- 
ident Stalin.” Hitler’s telegram was formdi and 
trite A 
came from Joachim Ribben- 


warmer message 
trop, Hitler’s foreign minis- 
those 
historic hours in the Krem- 
lin,” Ribbentrop wrote, “I beg 


ter “Remembering 


you to accept my warmest 
congratulations on your 60t! 
birthday Stalin replied t 


all messages with a few com- 





monplace 
received from Stali 
gram which soon became historic 
“The friendship of the peoples of Ger- 
many and of the Soviet Union, cemented 
by blood, will long remain firm.” 
There was also a message 
“Finnish Army” 
Turkish minister Saracoglu 


Only Ribbentrop 
tele- 


Dallin 


from the so-called 
»f Otto Kuusinen and from the 
The Shah of Iran 
missed the moment and his message of con- 


gratulations arrived ten days too late. He lost 
his throne a year late) 

Here follows a resume of Stalin in variou 
roles: 
As Anti-Fascist 

A few years before, Stalin was asked by 
correspondent whether it true that the Soviet 
people have a pecial respect for anythin 
American. Stalin replied: “If there is a pret 
erence fo! ! or nat it for th 
Germai 

In October 1946 Stalnu Vi asl 1 by 
terviewer, “How la ) the Kre: n feel the 
Allied powe } r hunt ao , an 
trying minot! \ criminal ! Ger 
Stalin replied The further tl » the better 

Stalin’s anti-fascist feelings did not last very 
long. A year late) unting down minor Nazis” 
was stopped; in 1949 they were permitted t 
create their own pi ical party in the Soviet 
zone of Germany A few weeks ago Stalin re 
verted to the concept of “friendship cemente 
by blood.” when he greeted “President” Wil 
helm Pieck: “The German and Soviet peoples 


have made the largest sacrifice in the war and 
have the largest potentialities in Europe.” Thus 
did Stalin link as one the sacrifices made by a 
fascist nation and 


supposedly anti-fascist 


nation 


As Teacher of Democracy 

“Comrades you must chatter less and work 
then you will certainly succeed.” (Feb- 
ruary, 1933) 

“If one man dies this may be 
million die it is statistics.” 


harder 


a tragedy; if 


As Prophet 

World War II, predicted Stalin, would be 
waged between England and the United States 

“The main antagonism is that between the 
United States and England” (June, 1920). “All 
questions lead to one basic pro®lem—that of 
the struggle for world hegemony between Eng- 
land and the United States. It is fraught with 
war. When two giants collide with each other, 
they try to solve the vexing question by means 
of war.” 

Stalin’s notion of the Labor Party in Britain 
and its strength in 1945, when Churchill was 
defeated: “I was surprised at the results of the 
general election; I did not think that such a 
result was 


possible” (Stalin’s conversation with 











By David J. Dallin 


a Labor Party delegation in September 1947). 
Stalin’s notion of the strength of Hitler’s Ger- 
many: Two weeks after Hitler’s attack and four 
years before Hitler’s defeat, Stalin stated: “The 
German home front is a volcano ready to erupt.” 
In his message to the Army on the Ist of May, 
1942, Stalin ordered: “Win the war in 1942.” 


Lenin on Stalin 

Lenin wrote about Stalin in December 1922: 
“Seratch some Communists arfd you will find a 
Great Russian Chauvinist.” “The Great Russian 
Chauvinist lives in many of us, and we have 
to fight him.” Lenin’s attack upon Stalin and 
two other Soviet leaders was provoked by their 
brutal behavior toward a group of Caucasian 
Communists. In his anger Lenin called the 
three, “true Russian Derzhimordas.” (Derzhim- 


orda, in Gogol’s Revisor, is a type of stupid and 


brutal policeman). Of course, Stalin and 
two colleagues are non-Russians, Lenin Wrote 
but “a Russified non-Russian always shoots bg 
yand the mark in his true-Russian moods.” 

“Stalin's hastiness, his passion to com. 
mand, as well as his anger against the 
notorious social chauvinism, have played an 
ominous role. A Georgian, who accuses | 
others of social chauvinism (while being 
himself not only a real social chauvinis: 
but also a brutal Derzhimorda) actually 
violates the interests of proletarian class 
solidarity.” 

In his testament Lenin said: 

“Stalin is too rude and this fault, in the Ger. 
eral Secretary, becomes unbearable. I propos 
to the comrades to find a way to remove Stalin 
from that position. 

“Comrade Stalin, having become Gen. 
eral Secretary, has concentrated an enor. 
mous power in his hands: I am not sure 
that he always knows how to use that 
power with sufficient caution.” 

And Lenin’s widow, Nadezhda Krupskaya 
later recalled her husband’s words: “St: 
devoid of the most elementary honesty, the mos 
simple human honesty. 











— The Home Front 


Down But 


Not Out 











DeNio pronounced over the Republican 
party on December 3 has brought cries of 


Toe DEATH SENTENCE which Pierre 


distress from places as far off as San Francisco 

and Flatbush. What gives me most hope and 

cheer is the support which has come to me 
; 


from neighboring desks 


New Lead 


in my own office. The 
anctum, our readers should be 
is populated by a 


combination of youth 


intormea, 
rousing 
and old age. And it is from 
the latest 


the youth 


representative ol 
movement that 


there now comes ie loudest 


cry fo the resuscitation of 
Republicanism 

Without more ado I now 
introduce my junior col- 
Anatole Shub. Wit} 
accompanying sounds of pain 





league 


Bohn 


he ti ped and handed over to me the following 
lette! 

DeNio’s need no 
conservative party sounds to me too much like 
that old Communist line, ‘We only have one 


“Pierre assurances that we 


partv because. we're all working together.’ To 
be sure, men like Joe Martin and Charley 
Halleck will never be intelligent conservatives 
They are not even intelligent reactionaries 
But the Republican party cannot take anothe1 
national beating and remain under their sway 
It will then be up to men like Henry 
Cabot Lodge and Wayne Morse to evolve an 
intelligent conservatism 

“That we need a strong dissenting party 
should be evident to everyone. The Democrats 
not only don’t have all the answers; they don’t 


very long. 


know many of them. Granted a general agree- 
ment on federal interest in river development, 
for example, should such projects be run by 
independent regional authorities or by Wash- 
ington agencies like the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion or the Army Engineers’ Corps? Should 
federal money go to direct educational insti- 
tutions, or should the states set up the require- 
ments and take the responsibilities? What 
should be the exact relationship amiong private. 
state and federal security plans? These are 
only a few of the problems on which honest 
men must differ. The whole question of cen- 
tralized or decentralized governmental activity 
is one that requires more than unanimously 
adopted party platform resolutions. 

“Of course, the Martin-Halleck reactionaries 





By William E. Bohn 


and the Dewey-Dulles opinion-poll followers 
cannot be expected to evolve sound programs 
on these questions. But it is interesting to note 
that modifications by the much maligned Sen 
ator Taft have had a lot to do with the progress 
of federal housing and education programs 
This is in the direction of intelligent conserve 
tism. a path which the GOP will have to find 
fairly If ‘Old Harry’ gives the Repub 
licans another licking in 1952, you can change 


aly 


soon. 


that ‘fairly soon” into ‘very soon’.” 
I can see 
Here he is, 


why colleague Tony is alarmed 
young, intelligent, bursting” wit! 

y—and down comes a man from upstate 
New York and tells him there is no army ou 
there in front, there is no one to fight, we may 
as well all go home. What more disheartenins 
announcement for flaming youth? He is prac 
tically ready to give the wavering elephant 3 
blood transfusion from his own bubbling veits 
to get him on his feet again. 

WHENEVER I GO BACK to the papers ¢ 
Jefferson and Madison and Hamilton, * year? 
for talk about the bones of government. In at 
day we have a plenitude of class hate, but 4 
paucity of serious discussion. Those vital voung 
men in 1787-89 understood about social forces, 
social balances. When they talked about th 
relation between federal government and local 
units, the rich and the poor, the intelligent and 
the illiterate, the forces of stabilization # 
against the forward thrust—whatever they pu 
their minds to, they outlined honestly ant 
clearly. 


enerey 
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Our time is essentially like those constitution 








making years. We see what the one-patty 
system produces. Some day we may be thank 
ful to the Russians for showing which way 1 
to go. We Americans want to use our gover 
ment for the common welfare. But we dott | 
want everyone working for the governmet® 
We don’t want a nation of robots. We want? # 
find a combination that will give us the gow 
of cooperation and, simultaneously, the benefits # 
of individual independence. Who dares tell ® 

























































that this combination is a utopian dream? 4 
body can prove that it is. 

















To find our way toward this ideal set-up re 
quires thinking. We are not getting it. W 
shall not get it unless we secure a better pat 
structure. The political arena is just about 3® 
































what the boxing game has been since Joe Lo® 
retired. There is a desperate need for 
champions. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
of the Council; another to have special 
authority for 
information; a third to have special re- 


dissemination of public 


sponsibility for guarding the liberties 
of the individual. 

3. The role of the National Security 
Resources Board, which the CED report 
realized its full 


believes has never 


potential, should be clarified and de- 
veloped. 

4, The President should promptly ap- 
point a full-time chairman of the Se- 
curity Resources Board, which has been 
since the 
the Pres- 
jdent’s appointment of his old friend 


without a chairman ever 


Senate refused to confirm 
Mon 
5. Within the Department of De- 
fense, a strong civilian staff inde- 
pendent of control by the military 
services should be established to aid 
in developing and evaluating defense 
policy. 


6. A Committee on National Security 


Vallgren to that job. 


should be established in each house of 
Congress, the membership of which is 
to be composed of representatives froin 
all other 


Congressional committces 


whose jurisdiction covers any significant 
part of the field to be dealt with. 
7. As far National 
Security Committees in the Senate and 
House should act together in the manner 
of a joint committee. 
8 The President should devote a part 
of his annual message on the State of 
the Union to a discussion of the prob- 
lems involved in the national security 
program and their relation to freedom. 
§. Vigorous efforts should be made 
fo stimulate discussion throughout 
the nation on the problems of na- 
fional security and their relation to 
freedom, in order to counteract the 
present trend toward undue secrecy. 


: « * 

THE CED REPORT ASKS for “a 
security program that is continuously 
in balance, both internally and with 


as possible, the 


Industry Group Seeks 
U.S. Security Change 


other government programs. It must 
be efficiently administered and must 
avoid waste in the use of limited na- 
tional resources. We must maintain our 
dynamic free economy and we must 
ensure the flow of information to the 
public necessary to the operation of 
democratic government.” 


and effi- 
in the opinion 


Attainment of a balanced 
cient security program, 
of the CED, requires thoughtful, con- 
tinuing attention on the part of the 
President, Congress and all citizens. 
Given such attention, says the report, 
“we believe that an adequate security 
program can be developed which will 
be consistent with a strengthened chain 
of civilian control, with the maintenance 
of our system of individual liberties and 
with the preservation of our free econ- 
omy.” 

“The cold war 


is a matter of con- 


tinually recurring crises,” says the re- 
“Seares will be frequent. It will 


retain 


port. 
take a fine judgment to use and 
the powerful assets and resources of 
America. Timing is a part of the bal- 
Therefore, the 
against crystallizing our 


ance.” report warns 
weapons pro- 
gram lest we waste resources in wea- 
pons that become obsolete. 

The CED report points obliquely to 
the unfortunate, hit-and-miss policies 
which, starting from Teheran and Yalta, 
have led to the The 


coordination of the 


loss of China. 


report asks better 
separate aspects of security policy. In 
there needs to be 


particular, it adds, 


a close integration between military 


policy and foreign policy. It may be 
added parenthetically that such integra- 
tion five years ago might have con- 
fined the Communist plague to the areas 
occupied by the Red Army instead of 
permitting its spread. 

The CED 
startet a 


the major problems of the world. 


report undoubtedly has 
significant attack on one of 
Much 


more is certain to be heard about it. 
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SSUYUUANUUVUOUAEOOANEOEUAAEOUAROOLATOOUTETUAATO USERS GUE 
AN EDITORIAL— 


A New Unholy Front? 


HE UNITED NATIONS, in voting last week to “internationalize” 
"Suen made an empty. blundering move which almost puts 

the new world organization in the same class as its predecessor, 
the League of Nations. 

The action was taken against the avowed opposition of Jerusalem’s 
two present occupants, Jordan and Israel, both of whom are determined 
to make the Holy City their capital. 

Israel, whose troops have held the modern part of Jerusalem since 

the Arab-Israel war ended, has moved government offices into it; and 
Jewish leaders—including the New City’s mayor—have vowed to 
“nrevent anybody attempting to implement the decision from entering 
the city ... with arms if necessary.” Israel, in short, considers UN 
control of Jerusalem to be a stab at its “heart.” 
King Abdullah’s Jordan, on the other hand, occupies the Old City 
which contains the Holy Sepulchre, the Mosque of Omar and the 
Wailing Wall—each a symbol, respectively, of Christianity, Moham- 
medanism and Judaism. Abdullah considers his piece of Jerusalem 
to be a stepping stone to his final ambition of overlordship over the 
Arab world, and his foreign minister informed the UN that Jordan 
(not a UN member, incidentally) intended to stay put. 


ae i 
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Ulli 


TO COMPLICATE MATTERS, the UN acted against the opposition 
of the United States and Great Britain, both of whom favored an 
undefined compromise, and without whom no actual move toward in- 
ternationalization can be effective. What happened was that the Arab 
countries (excepting Jordan) succeeded in forming a peculiar majority 
bloc. The Soviet group voted with the Arabs as a logical extension of 
their present anti-Zionist—and, presumably, pro-Arab—orientation; in 
the process, the Western powers were made uncomfortable because 
two years ago they favored internationalization. The Catholic nations, 
particularly those in Latin America, formed a third party to the 
alliance; they were persuaded, by the Pope among others, that UN 
control would produce freedom of access to Jerusalem’s holy places. 

The Arab-Soviet-Latin American united front on the Jerusalem 
issue is disturbing. Conceivably, this alliance could develop into some- 
thing more durable. The three blocs have in common a mutual con- 
tempt for progress, freedom and democracy. Stalin and Peron have 
frequently acted in concert on many issues outside the UN, hence joint : 
action within the UN would be a logical extension of their now-infor- 
mal friendship. The Arabs, of course, would be only too glad to 
exchange Soviet acquiescence in their plans for.the doubtful attitude 
of Britain and America; this would ultimately benefit Russia only. 

The net result is that the UN has made a decision it cannot enforce. 
Tomternationalize Jerusalem in fact, the UN would have to recruit 
and arm a sizeable police force; even if this were possible—and it is 
not—the UN would have to chance starting a war itself if it sent that 
force into Jerusalem, for both Jordanian and Israeli troops would be 
ranged against it. 

In all likelihood, events will by-pass the United Nations, as they & 
so often have, and Jerusalem will remain partitioned between Jordan & 
and Israel. The UN, even to the cynical who have never believed in it, 2 
has dealt an especially tragic—because unnecessary—blow to its own : 
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and the world’s aspirations. 
in sO eRe 











German Rearmament 


Revival of Militarism 


By GERHART H. SEGER 


‘ MOVEMENT til the re 


In mn nte I to t 
) ft A 1 
G I Ger Lu D. Cla ] 
ted the organization ol a compos! 
European militar force consisting 
French armot and raft, British 
val power and long range bombe 
artillery from Belgium, the Netherland 
ind Luxembourg, and German infantry. 
A member of a Congressional Con 
mittee touring Western Germany 
Congressman Joseph Pfeiffer (Demo 


crat, New York) also advocated limited 


rearmament of Germany, qualifying 


his suggestion by saving it should come 
at the proper time, and if deemed ne 

cessary,” and under European supe1 

Vision, 


While it is understandable that the 
organization of European defense as 
undertaken by the Western Union will 
have to take Germany into account, 
since her territory would be part of the 
battlefield in case of aggression from 
the East, one cannot warn early enough 
against a revival of German militarism, 
no matter how well supervised. 

Many 
minded as they are, have held that 


Americans, being a fair 
Hitler came into power because the 
Treaty of Versailles after World War I 
was too harsh on Germany. Nothing is 
more fallacious than this statement 
The opposite is true: Hitler was helped 
into power by the fact that the dis- 
armament clauses of the Treaty were 
not carried out properly! 

While the civilian government of the 
Weimar Republic was determined to 
carry out the Treaty, to rid Germany of 
the age-old curse of Prussian milita 
rism, the German army put up stiff ré 
istance against the policy of fulfill 


ment because it wanted to stay in 
bus’ 1¢ Thus it fell to the Inter- 
allied Military Control Commission to 


support the civilian government of 


Germany llowevet instead of doing 
that the generals of some of the Allied 
powe! on that commiussion, notably 
the French headed by General Nollet, 
played ball with the German general 

Not because they were pro-German but 
because thx were p eneral the 
feared that if German disarmament 
was carried out properly it would lead 
to international di mament, and some 
day they would find themselves on the 
WPA. Therefore they left the German 
general staff in busine and it should 
be rernaembered that Hitler began | 

areer a 1 civilian employee of t 


Werman 


IF OUR POLICY of elping G 
nany establish a second democratic re 


yublic to ucceed, Gert n\ } ild 





» 
Gerhart H. Seger was editor of 

the Social-Democratic weekly, Veue 
Volkszeitung. 
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of the political dange! but con- 

ler them |e important in comparison 
th the Russian military menac¢ If 
the Russians attack Western Europe, 
A i Germany of course will be 
part of the yattleground. One cannot 
pect the Western European countrie 

‘ the blood of their sons for the 

e Germany which has repeatedly 
invaded them in recent history. Natu- 
rally, Germany would have to contri- 


bute materially to the defense not only 
of herself but of all Western Europe. 
But that contribution, this writer be- 
lieves, should consist of individual as- 
istance in supplying the forces of the 
Western Union. 


In the economic field, European 
supervision can be more easily and 
more effectively exercised than in a 
military field. 


If Germany were called upon to re- 
irm, and her army were integrated into 
1 composite European force, German 
enerals would regain authoritative 
power. In addition, there are German 
generals belonging to the rightist camp 
who have always been in favor of co- 
operation with Russia, despite the fact 
that Russia is a Communist state. Quite 
a galaxy of German officers joined the 
Free Germany Committee in Moscow 
after they had been taken prisoner, 
ind many of them are still serving in 
Eastern Germany with the Russian oc 
cupation administration. They would 
Benedict 
Arnolds if they were to sell out to 


not regard themselves 


Russia; 4hey would consider themselves 
t) 


ie German patriots for having made 
which, in then 
opinion, will redound to Germany’s 


military alliance 
everlasting good 
While it is a great ten ptation to es- 
tablish oneself as an armchair strategist 
peculating as to the military char- 
cter of a possible World War III, we 
all leave out of thi tatement the 


ju 1 as to whether land armies will 
be decisive as against atomic warfare 
1 the air. Even assuming that land 

i vill play an important role, 
odern mean if transportation will 
permit us to render effective assistance 
to Western Europe in a very short time 
rhe possible value of German infantry, 


ral Lucius D. Clay, 
nnot outweigh the political danger 


erent in the rearming of Germany. 


uggested by Gen 
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Werth Ueber Stalin 


By MELVIN J. LASKY 
N ARTICLE on the political personality of Stalin has been pub 
lished in the esteemed British journal, Political Quarterly (Lon. 
don, Autumn 1949), written by that well-known and widely. 

























quoted correspondent Alexander Werth—and it is to be hoped that ” 
it will do much towards finally discrediting the author in such circles 
as still naively believe that occasional critical remarks from Prague [ aii: 
or Warsaw give his Moscow reportage a genuinely “objective” and sch 
“balanced” character. is 1 

Not a blind party-liner, but only a clever ff dol 

man who permits himself occasional bursts 1 : 

of cynicism and unorthodoxy could prove to the 

be so consistently and ingeniously loyal to 

Stalinism. foi) 

Did the victory over Leon Trotsky elim- [f cog 

inate certain “Western” and “humanist” ele- | dol 

ments from the Soviet experiment? Oh no, {ff spe 

Werth finds that the “Asiatic pagentry” (Len- | edt 

in’s mausoleum and the growing religiosity) }} W! 

“gave the Russian people something they had | ‘“" 

been missing during the first years of the |g °°" 

revolution.” Is it true that Stalin is a medi- 1‘. 

ocrity as a writer, a bad mumbling monotonous figure as a speaker? F I 


Werth insists (he heard his war speeches) that “he managed in every |ff gst 
sentence to hit the nail on the head” (which is better than even most |ff yey 
carpenters do) and that through his simple non-flamboyant prose style {ff stil 
he indicated that “he had his fingers firmly placed on the country’s |§ thi 
pulse” (which is as good us most doctors do). What was behind the |f ° 


famous purge trials of 1936-1930?--—‘“Stalin’s concern for Russia’s se- 


curity”! (Not the security of the 


party, or the ruling faction, or indeed Stalin’s personal interest in his 


versonal dictatorship—but Russia’s 


vei 

socialist system, or the Bolshevik | * “ 
aca 

RY app 
security!) And as for the so-called |f «),. 


hero-worship of the Vozhd, Werth managed to squeeze out of mere fro! 


black-and-white this most unprecedented word-picture: gra 
“Unlike Hitler, Stalin is not interested in being ‘adored’— qui 


and, indeed, in the-‘adoration’ of 


in the least pathological—but he must have felt that with the five- 
year pian succeeding, the establishment of at least occasional 
personal contacts with the people would be good for morale. ... 


THIS WHOPPER is only surpassed by his modest revelation of 


Stalin there never was anything tert 


“” tha 


a hitherto undisclosed factor in the Red Army purge: namely, “that | no, 
in a moment of indiscretion in Prague, Tukachevsky spilled the beans '§ 7), 
tc Benes, who thereupon reported the facts to Stalin.” per 

In Edouard Benes’ recently published Memoirs (see also my article |§f gre 
in The New Leader, “New Light on the Moscow Trials,” December 235, libs 


1948) there is a curiously similar incident in which, through a slip-of- 
the-tongue on the part of the German Ambassador in Prague Traut- 
mannsdorff, Benes learned of a so-called “Red Army plot” and re 
ported it further to Stalin. Or should one be grateful that Werth at 
least got the first letter, that wonderfully accurate T, 


Sor 
correct? poo! 


In home affairs, “Stalin displayed on nearly every occasion an shor 


amazing sureness of touch.” 


Werth refers to the tragic August 194 - 


events in Warsaw (in which the Soviets encouraged General Bor’s Po- : 


lish forces to rise, and then proceeded to stand by and watch them get 
slaughtered by the SS) not as a betrayal, but as “a betrayal” in quota- 


tion marks. Nor does he quite dare 


the Baltic states as Russia reconquering her “old” territories. Finally, 
in a crowning note, the famous correspondent of the liberal Manchester 
Guardian and The Nation writes—(in a passage for which, if old Upton 
Sinclair were still passing out his * 


Werth a whole gross): 


“People are conscious of the fact that in the Stalin era Russia 
has become quantitatively more educated, and more powerful 
than she has ever been in all her history, and they feel that the 
khoziain—'the boss'—(for that is how he is popularly known— 


how different from the German 


have been right most of the time.” . 

Or as one of our Bolshevik friends—absolutely not quoted by 
phrased it (Zemlia Russk 
Here in the Kremlin his presence touches us at 
stones which he may have trod only quite recently. Let us fall on oul 
knees and kiss those holy foot prints.” 


Werth 


of 
Str 


to drop the quotes in talking about 


























‘brass checks,” would have earned 












attitude to Divine Hitler!) must 
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aya, Moscow, 1946), “Stali 
every step. We 
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Stephen Naft’s pamphlet, 
Questiens for Communists 
is now available again. Due to 
the tremendous demand for this 
pamphlet in which Stephen Naft 
uses the Socratic method to de- 
bunk and embarrass the Commu- 
nists, we have printed a 
SECOND EDITION. 
25¢ PER COPY. 


Questions for Commu nists 
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| THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. A 

| Enclosed please find $ . for 

copies of Stephen Naft’s mphlet 
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| The Government in Education 


GROWTH IN HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


PERCENT OF YOUTH 14-17 YEARS 
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By JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 











The colleges need money, lots of it 
and fast. Where is the best place to go? 
Why to Mr. Whiskers, of course. So a 
ticket is bought for the fastest plane 
or train and college administrators from 
far and wide run to get on the Washing- 
ton bread-line, hat in hand, spiel on 
tongue. 

Fortunately, there is by no means 
unanimity of opinion on “making a 
touch” in Washington. At least half of 
all educators questioned to date feel 
very insecure about letting the govern- 
ment get its leg in the door—the foot 
is in already in many schools. They read 
about “political examinations” in Iron 
Curtain universities, they remember 
racial and religious purges in prewar 
Nazi and Fascist universities and they 
get the cold shivers, If Congress ap- 
propriates the money to pay the fiddler, 
Congress may well make some point- 
ed suggestions concerning the fiddler’s 
tune. Indigent brothers-in-law* might 
be finding their ways in large numbers 
into universits Periodic 
faculty mem- 


positions. 


*hecks on “undesirable” 


bers could keep an administration on 
a permanent hot seat. And with the tax- 
paver footing the bill, pressure groups 
among tax-payers could exert consider- 
able pressure. 

But it is clear that some new 
method of Federal assistance must be 
worked out. Under the present sys- 
tem entirely too much money is be- 
ing spent solely on military-connected 
devices; it is being spent in haphazard 
and reckless fashion with one govern- 
ment agency not knowing what the 
other is doing: and a good portion of 
Fedéral money is going directly into 
paying faculty salaries, thereby ef- 
fectively placing the faculty on the 
government payroll. Moreover, col- 
leges and universities have accepted 
this money without receiving any as- 
surances about protection of their 
autonomy. 

Although not all technical and scien- 
tific research is labelled for military 
purposes, virtually every bit of it has 
rather obvious applications. Of the 
$160,000,000 to be spent on research, 
nearly $140,009,000 will be spent by the 
Atomic Energy Commissoin and_ the 
National Miltary Establishment. 

With regard to the haphazard method 
of spending IJ made a personal investiga- 
ticn and found out that there is no cen- 
tral agency through which funds are 
cleared or in which research projects 
are set up. In most cases the men inter- 
ested in doing the research make the 














tbe RGUMENTS about federal aid to 
A srivate schools sometimes take on 
7” 1 rather academic appearance; foi 
ly- while educators, clergymen and Con- 
nal gressmen are working themselves into 
les J assorted frenzies about the constitution- 
ue ality of aiding private and parochial 
nd | schools, the same Federal Government 
is turning over hundreds of millions of 
- dollars to the colleges and universities. 
,. I If aid under the GI Bill is considered 
“a the figure jumps from the millions to 
"3 the billions class. 
tO During 1949, the Federal government 
will pour into college and university 
|m- coffers almost three and a half billion 
le- 1 dollars. In 1940 the Federal government 
no, spent only a hundred million on highe 
en- education. This year, over $160 million 
ty) will be spent in research, most of it in 
naa science and military affairs. The GI Bill 
’ contributes about 70 per cent of the 
the total of $3,400,000,000 but the remainde: 
odi- is still nearly a billion dollars. 
er? Despite this enormous amount of a 
ery sistance the colleges, according to.a su 
ost vey made by the New York Times, will 
vle still find the going extremely difficult 
“y's this year. In fact about twenty per cent 
the of them will be in the red. Yale Uni- 
se- versity has announced that it expects 
mr a deficit of $500,000 during the present 
vik academic year. With GI students dis- 
his appearing from incoming freshman 
led classes and due to disappear completely 
ere from campuses—except in evening and 
graduate schools—the future can be 
— quite discouraging to the colleges in 
g terms of long range planning. 
i is a x 
1 THERE IS NO ARGUING the fact 
“” that higher education in the United 
States is at a cross-roads. Tuition is at 
an all-time high, thus eliminating many 
of students—it is impossible to say how 
hat many—on purely financial grounds 
‘ans The cost of books has risen about 50 
per cent since the war, thus putting a 
icle great strain on both students and colleg 
95. libraric Publications have reached 
-of- level where they are almost luxuries 
ault- Laboratory equipment is up from 75 pet 
if cent to 300 per cent in some Case: 
i Building costs have doubled and then 
1 al some. Faculty salaries perpetually 
poor—are only now reaching levels they 
an should have reached ten years ago. 
1944 ~ 
Po- James Bernard Kelley is chairman 
get of the Physics Department at Hof- 
ota- stra College. 
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suggestions to various government 
agencies and if the agency considers 
the project worthwhile, a contract is 
granted. Not only is it possible but very 
likely that different agencies may grant 
contracts for similar projects to differ- 
ent people. 

Some schools, especially those which 
have been noted for poor salary sched- 
ules in the past, have set up research 
bureaus into which the government 
funds are paid. These bureaus or divi- 
sions then pay faculty salaries. So that, 
in effect, the teacher is working for the 
Federal government. In too many cases 
the amount of work done is far below 
the money paid. But the thing that 
worries me most is that teachers are 
gradually being eased on to the public 
payroll while apparently working fo: 
private schools. I refuse to be so naive 
as to believe this situation is going to 
continue indefinitely without any rep- 
ercussions. 

Bad * nr 

THE PLAN I WOULD SUGGEST 
is realistic. Granted, tuition is high and 
students are going to be excluded be- 
cause they do not have sufficient funds. 
The schools are faced with high costs, 
therefore they cannot reduce tuition 
and fées. Let the Federal government 
help the students precisely as it helps 
under the GI Bill of Rights and under 
the Holloway Plan in the Navy. Set up 
a system of competitive examinations 
on a nationwide scale: have them ad- 
ministered by a rotating board of edu- 
cators and given and graded in the 
leges. Use the Navy V-17 program 
with suitabie modifications as a model 
if that pleases the educator. Then ther 


co! 


can be no discrimination because of 

race, creed, color, national origin, Ot 

anything else. Let the student select 

his college and his course of study. This 

can be carried right on through the 

graduate and professional schools. But 
9) 


remember, make it tough. No 52-20 
Club on a college basis! 

Secondly, set up a national board of 
scientists from both the colleges and the 
government. Do the same thing in all 
other fields of learning where research 
is needed. Let the colleges and univer- 
sities continue to submit their ideas as 
to what research is needed but let all 
these suggestions come through this 
central board and be sure there is 
plenty of cross-referencing so that every 
project gets a thorough examination 
before it is farmed out. Publish periodic 


lists of all projects with complete in- 
formation as to school, topic and date 
of contract. Require any college or in- 
vestigator who sees on the list a project 
on which he is working which is also 
being handled at some other school to 
report it immediately. The penalty for 
not reporting could be denia! of future 
contracts. 

Thirdly, these contracts should be 
completed by the universities or col- 
leges involved and there should be an 
understanding in writing that such re- 
search in no way infringes on the rights 
and independence of the schools. Any 
man whose full salary is being paid by 
government research funds should not 
be listed as a faculty member—except 
as one on leave—but should be listed 
as employed by the Federal government 
and should be subject to the rules and 
regulations of Federal employees. Fur- 
thermore, some stipulation should be 
made as te what percentage of a man’s 
salary should come from government 
funds and under what conditions he 
becomes merely a part time faculty 
member, and hence in reality a full time 
government worker. 

The Hoover Commission—from which 
many of the above figures were taken 
—and a number of educators and legis- 
lators have pointed out that some con- 
structive action should be taken before 
the whole jumbled mess gets completely 
out of hand. As it stands now there is 
no policy, no method, no system, no 
uniformity and no telling where we 
may wind up. In other words it looks 
very much like the Federal government 
and the institutions of higher learning 
at work. I cannot think of any combina- 
tion which, in general, could be more 
deadly to efficiency. 

3ut my concern is not with efficiency 
alone; it is primarily with the inherent 
and fearful—possibility of eventua 
government control of higher education 
I must align myself with those educa- 
tors who feel that higher education has 
to remain completely free if true de- 
mocracy is to survive. Truth cannot be 
discovered in an atmosphere of “loy- 
alty” oaths, checks, investigations and 
spy hunts. Remember, he who controls 
our educational system controls our 
future. And do not forget that. I sav 
that particularly for those college ad- 
ministrators who are feeling the pinch 
government-controlled higher education 
has set some bad examples in other 
countries. 
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Australia's Kravchenko 


Sharpiey's Disclosures Shed 


By LLOYD ROSS 
SIDNEY. 
USTRALIA'S Victor K 
n Englishman, a former membe: 
rf the 
Australian 
Cecil Herbert Sharpley. “I will expose 


avehenko i 
Victorian executive of the 
Communist Party named 
wrote in hi 


eries | Was a 


in detail,” he ensational 


newspapel Communist 
Leader, “Communist-engineered trade 
union wrecking. I will confess my own 
crooked elections in 


And I will tell of the Com 
Australian 


part in organizing 
trade union 
munist plot to wreck the 


jabor movement 


The son of an Anglican clergman, 
former ministerial trainee, Sharples 
preached in North London’ missior 
halls tudied at Cambridge, pored ove: 


Bertrand Russell's | Believe and Ran 
say MacDonald Socialism Critica 
and Constructive, migrated to Aus- 
tralia. An economic victim of the 
Great Depr« on, a psychological vic 
tim of the opportunism of the Austral 
ian Labor Party, Sharpley moved fron 
militant Christianity to 
munism 

He managed the Party’s pres in 
Meibourne. He mapped out an extensive 


underground Communist organization 


illegal 
during World War Il. He trained Com 


when the Party was declared 


munist union leace 


rs in the art of the 
political strike. He ordered the printin 


of extra ballots to rig a union election 
Hic considered storming a unton office 
for the purpose of burning ballots. And 
then, he began to doubt. For cighteen 
months, he still speeches and 


organized union ballot-faking for the 


made 


Party. Finally, Sharpley broke with 
Communism and published his expe 
riences in the conservative press. He 


exposed corrupt and 


illegal 


uspected by non-communist trade 


practice 
long 
unionists, and he named names. The 
articles were reprinted time and again 
The ex-Communist revelations became 
uw national best-seller ind the Con 
munists sued Sharpley for libel 
Publication of the articles was als« 
followed immediately by a maintenance 
suit against Sharpley by his wife, still 
About a year 


they separated he 


a Party member before 
husband 


had stayed out frequently at night. He 


said, het 


had been drinking and gamblin and 
they had often, She wi 
granted maintenance Sharpleyv did not 


appea \ few day 


quarrelled 


before he had said 


“When I was asked a fortnight ago 
what the Communist Party's official 
reaction would be to my exposures, I 
replied: 

‘’-€.ook in your files and see what 
the Communists said about Louis Bu 
denz, about Victor Kravchenko, or 
any Communist who turned against 
his party and exposed it.’ 

“ Official Communist propaganda 
used the brands of liar, thief, drunk- 
ards, degenerate, and traitor, to the 
proletariat for each of these men.” 


He admitted that he had sep 
from his wife, that he had 


ated 


once been 





ag —- 

Lloyd Ross, a well-known Austral- 
ian journalist, has contributed to 
Antioch Review and other American 
publications. This is his first article 
as New Leader correspondent in Aus- 
tralia. 


_ J 
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convicted of indecent exposure. He de- 


nied he was an alcoholic 
The disclosures continue, and so doe 
the smear campaign. The political con 
quences are more important and more 


permanent 


THE SHARPLEY incidents brought 
to a climax the internal struggles of the 
Australian union movement 
against the Communist Party. 

The Australiain CP has about 12,000 
members, or about one Australian in 
600. Sharpley estimated that about 6,000 
had left the Party since the end of the 


war: many of them, however, remain 


trade 


ympathetic to Communist 
Of the Party 12,000, only one-third 
are active: many do no more than pay 
dues. But the Party‘ 


weighs tts membership 


doctrine 


influence out- 


The General Secretary of the Iron- 
workers’ Union in Australia is a mem- 


ber of the 
most of hi ubo 


Communist Party, as are 
The General 
President of the Australian 
Uniwn is 


linate 
Railways 
a Communist. So are the Gen- 
eral Secretarie of the Waterside 
Workers’ Federation, the President of 
the Miners’ 
wealth Councillors 


Federation, some Common 
of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. These with one ex 
ception are the most 


in Australia 


Important union 


The exception is the Australian Work 
ers’ Union, composed of shearers, sugai 
workers, most migratory and many un- 
killed workers. In the Commonwealth 
the Australian Council of Trade Unions 
is not controlled by the Communists 
but they have members or supporter: 
executive. In the States, the La 
bor Councils of South Australia and 


Queensland generally follow their line, 


on it 


and they exert an important minority 
infuence in Melbourne and Sydney. 
Only one member of an Australian 
parliament a Communist. Mr. F. Pa 
terson sits in the State Parliament of 
Queensland failed 
hopeles upport, but 
running candidate 


Communists have 





y to win electoral 
they persist in 


x x 


EXCEPT FOR the administrative 
hold they exert over major trade unions, 
the position of Communists probably re 
sembles closely the Communist Partie 
of America and Great Britain. But there 


are differences which distinguish then 


from U. S. Communists. 
The organized workers in Australia 
through the Labor Party, contro] the 


Government of Australia and the Goy 
three State The Labo 


generally are composed of in 


nments of 


parties 
lividual citizens, (who join by payment 


f a small sum, and who are organized 


into geographical units) and of affiliated 
trade 
controlled unions. No known communist 
to the Labor Party. Every 
member of the Labor Party and evers 
delegate to Labor Party 


very Labor member of parliament, 


union including Communist 


may belong 
conference 


ust sign non-Communist affidavits 


affiliation with 
the Labor Party can influence policy 
than the 
And Con 
\unists by reason of their almost un- 


But unions by their 
nd this is more important 
direct contact of personnel 


limited rights to join unions, influence 
in their turn, not only union attitude 
to the Labor Party, but union policies a 
well. 

The Communists influenced trade 
unions to boycott Dutch ships during 
the conflict with Indonésia, to refuse t 
track 
unionists were imprisoned, to retard the 
Displaced 
Australian industries, to strike 


load ships to countries where 


admission of Persons int 
against 
the decisions of the Australian syster 


Light on Communist .Activities 


of wage regulation, and so on. There can 
be no doubt about these examples of 
Communist Party influence, but on the 
other hand, the Reds can only exert an 
influence so long as they confine thei: 
attention to issues which, traditionalls 
and normally, would interest the Aus- 
tralian workers without Communist in- 
fluence. . 

Communist strategy is directed, there- 
fore, to win the support of the workers 
through the media of industrial issues, 
and then hold that support for the polit. 
ical purpose of world communism. 


ae % Po 


THE PROXIMITY of Australia to the 
East emphazises the importance of the 
Australian Communist Party in Com- 
munist world strategy. This was sig 
nificantly illustrated by the open con- 
troversy between the British and Aus- 
tralian parties, that was revealed in the 
Australian press a few 
months ago. The publication of the 
correspondence between the two Pai 
ties was surprising enough; the bitter 
ness and arrogance with which the Aus 
tralian Party attacked its British col- 
leagues was 


Communist 


unique in recent Commun- 
ist history in Australia. There were 
three main grounds for the attack; the 
British Party was allegedly too co- 
operative with the British Labor Party; 
the British Party was following an in- 
correct line in supporting British ap- 
increased production; British 
Communism did not realize the impor- 
tance of the colonial struggles against 


peals for 


imperialism. 


Did this attack mean that Australian 
Party leader, Lance Sharkey, was the 
Duclos to Britain’s Pollitt? 

Or was it an attempt by the Austral- 
ian Party to force its claims to the 
leadership of the Communist Party in 
the Pacific? 

Or was it a chracteristic example of 
local Party arrogance? Probably the an- 
swer is a combination of these ques- 
tions. 


t t * 


THE BRITISH PARTY has changed 
its attitude toward the British Labo: 
Party, although denying in its corre- 
spondence that it had been influenced 
by the Australian attack. Australia is 
in step with overseas communist poli- 
cit Paralleled by the statements by 
Communist leaders in Britain, France 

cd Italy, was the statement by Gencral 
Sharkey in Australia on 


“Tf, in pursuit of aggression, Soviet 
troops come to Australia, the Aus- 
tralian working class would welcome 
them in the way they were welcomed 
by the people of Europe when they 
were liberated.” 


For allegedly making this statement 
key is being tried for treason; the 
irty called for industrial protests. 


Almost simultaneously with the Shar- 


pley disclosures, then came the first 

jor revolt within Communist con- 
trolled unions, . 

The revolt followed the imprisonment 

f contempt of the Communist Assis 

nt General-Se¢retary of the Lronwork- 

ers’ Union by the Commonwealth Ar- 


bitration Court. The Communist-con- 
l xecutive called for protest stop- 
es, Which the rank-and-file ignored 
i repudiated. A revolt against Com- 





munist control of their unions is spread- 
nu among waterside workers and steel 
cers and will continue to spread 

‘ r the Communist leadership of 
ttempts to use its power fol 

! poses. But difficulties 

] levelop when the Commun- 

‘ n concentrating on indus- 


trial issues. This the Communists clearly 
recognize. Addressing the 15th Nationa 
Congress of the Australian Communis 
Party, the then Assistant Secretary of 
the Communist Party, and now Pres, 
ident, R. Dixon, stated: 

“We cannot rally the masses, for ig. 
stance, in the fight for independence 
against the threat of American impe. 
rialism: we cannot fully rally the 
masses for the struggle for peace anj 
in the defense of democratic liberties 
unless we also develop the fight on 
the economic front. The greater the 
mass movement we can develop 
around the economic issues, the 
stronger will be the other campaigns 
of the Party.” 

Dixon, in his report added: 

“We must, therefore, develop our 
campaign not only for the 30 per cent 
increase in the basic wage, but also 
for specific trade union programs. In 
each industry and each trade union 
the workers must develop programs 
and popularize them,’ linking the 
specific trade union programs with 
the policy of the 30 percent increase 
in the basic wage.” 

Where communist leaders in trade 

unions have been able to improve the 
economic conditions of members, the 
Communists have gained contre! in un. 
ions; as soon as experience shows that 
the members are being used for Com 
munist purposes a revolt begins, but 
it is always sustained. 


x t 


THE REFUSAL of the CP to modify 
its militancy when its control over 
trade unionists is being weakened in 
dicates clearly that it is following with- 
out hesitation today’s party line of 
weakening the national economy and 
defense. Right now the Communists 
are raging against the Government’ 
preparedness moves; they have tried 
and failed to weaken the development 
of the Rocket Range, but continue to 
shout “peace.” 

The other parties disagree on th 
proper handling cf the Communist 
threat. The Labor Party believes the 
CP should be defeated within the 
unions by the members: the non-Labot 
parties would declare the Communist 
Party illegal. All however, 
recognize that the CP’s actions—indus 
trial or political 
the need to 
policy. 


parties 


stem directly from 
support Soviet foreiga 


Labor’s main weakness in confront 





ing the Communist temptation is its 
failure to work out a positive reply ® 
Communist 
unions m 


leadership in the key 
‘ntioned. Political Labor has 
loyalties of the Australia 
trade unionist, 
still make 
by industrial tests of the efficiency am! 


won the 
but the working masse 
the choice of union leaders 


militaney shown in winning im 


ments in wages and working 


tions. Where Communist leaders hav 


demonstrated such successes, the 


much more than the disclosures of 
Sharpley are necessary in order to 
move Communist influence from ti 
unions. 

There are in the Australian working 
class two tendencies that often conili¢ 
a militant mood, that can be chat 
nelled, but not destroyed; and a loy® 


support for political Labor, that 5 wings 








the decision in election times. The 
unionist who has a Comm ecke” 
tary will vote for LaBor cand dates, 
but the unionist who finances Me be 
bor party will follow his «é pender 
policy on industrial matters. The Com 
munist therefore keeps his support . 
some unions only to the de that 

s—am 


is able to cloak his 
this for 


real purp 


him is becoming 


difficult in Australia as elsewhere 
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By J. J. SINGH 


P-ime Minister of India, has just 
concluded a 27-day trip to the 
United States, during which he visited 
Washington, D. C.. New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Knoxville, White Sulphur 
Springs, San Francisco, and Madison, 
Wisconsin. In every city he spoke at 
jnnumcrable public and semi-public 
gatherings: he also met and talked to 
scores of Americans who called upon 
him. 

Nehru willingly subjected himself to 
a gruelling schedule, which left him 
jitle time to sleep or rest because he 
wanted to know and understand Amer- 
ica and Americans. His thirst for “Dis- 
covery of America,’ as President Tru- 
man called it, was overpowering and 
unquenchable. And America had a ter- 
tific impact upon Nehru. 


Prine JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 


It is true as a keen student of history, 
as an author, as a well-read, well-trav- 
éled and well-informed man, he knew 
America through its history, its litera- 
ture, its modern sky-scraper civilization, 
and through his personal contacts with 
seores of Americans in Europe, England 
and India. But nothing in the past had 
created such an impact upon him as did 
his y stay in this country. Nehru 
felt drawn toward the people of Amer- 
ica as the people of America felt drawn 
toward him. A new bond of “emotional 





awareness” of each other was created— 
a bond that did not exist before. 
Frankly, Nehru had a cynical approach 
towards America—that of a cultured 
intellectual who, perhaps, said to him- 
self, “So America is the richest country 


in the world, it is the most powerful 
country in the world, and it has this 
and it has that. So what? Is thig all that 
counts in life? Aren’t there other 


values?” 


THIS VISIT PROVED to Nehru that 
there were other values in America. He 
looked into the eyes of the 
American and found kindliness and 
friendliness. He found that Americans 
ate not all hard-boiled, 
hard-hearted, and drunk 


average 


hard-headed, 
with power. 
He found that Americans were, just like 
any other people, basically decent and 
food. He found that Americans were 
hot rebots, that they were human 
beings who loved their children, affec- 


fonately patted their dogs, and tended 
to flow. rs. 


Nehru was also very much pleased to 
find that, by and large, Americans had 
@ great feeling for friendship for the 
People of India. In one of my talks with 
him, Nehru told me: 

"I cannot add anything to your 
mmowledge of this country, [I have 
lived here for 23 years], but I do 
Want to tell you that there is a great 
fund of goodwili here for India.” 

Anyone who watched Nehru on the 
fay of his departure could not have 
telped but notice that he was almost 
Sd that the time for bidding farewell 
‘ad come. I was standing close to him 
When newspapermen asked him for a 
final word, Nehru said: “My final word 
Soi deep gratitude to the people of 


< 


America for their kindness and friend- 
hip... J hope we shall meet again.” 
When h said that his voice displayed 


f™otion and his ever-expressive eyes 
*emed to be saying, “Will it be so?” 


Such was America’s impact on Nehru. 
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DID NEHRU create any impact upon 
Americans? From what information I 
have been able to collect from varied 
sources, the general concensus is that 
Nehru created a most profound effect 
upon Americans who saw him, niet him, 
and listened to him. One thing stands 
out in all the comments I have heard— 
Nehru’s utter sincerity, straightforward- 
ness, and fearlessness. Many were 
amazed that the head of a government, 
a leader of 350 million people, could be 
so outspoken and truthful. There was 
nothing “off the record” with Nehru. 
What he told President Truman, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson, or other 
high officials in private conferences, he 
repeated in public. It is quite possible 
that other world leaders may emulate 


NEHRU AND FRIEND AT LAKE SUCCESS 


that notwithstanding Nehru’s forthright 
statement on the “neutrality” issue, 
which he made on the third day of his 
arrival in this country, his position re- 
mains misunderstood. Speaking before 
the United States Congress, Nehru said: 

“Where freedom is menaced or jus- 
tice threatened, or where aggression 
takes place, we cannot be and shall 
not be neutral.” 


What could be more lucid and to the 
point? India has not been and is not 
“neutral” today. India, as Nehru said, is 
in a“pivotal” position and could not 
remain “neutral” even if she so desired. 
India and Nehru could not remain 
neutral between good and evil, or be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism. 
(Nehru, in his speach in Chicago on 
October 26, said that under the Soviet 





“We Shall Not Be Neutral” 


Nehru and take the people into their 
confidence instead of presenting them 
with fait accompli. 

licowever, it would be wishful think- 
ing to assume that all Americans and 
American sold on 
Nehru. have remained critical. 
But I venture to suggest that his critics 
are rather unjust and impatient. These 
critics, who mostly represent a small 
section of the American press and a 
much smaller section of the American 
people, and who are advocates of the 
theory, “Let’s go and drop the atom 
bomb on the Russians before they drop 
it on us,” had mistakenly expected that 
Nehru, upon his first contact 
hasten to 


newspapers were 


Many 


with 
America, 
ranks, 


would join their 

Anyone who had taken the trouble 
to study Nehru’s background should 
have known that he would not join the 
advocates of another war. Nehru abhors 
war and is convinced, many 
other thinking men, that wars do not 
solve any problems. He, like 
human beings, wants peace, even 
though he is not a “peace-at-all-costs” 
man. Nehru repeatedly said that peace 
couldn't be preserved by 


like so 


most 


surrendermg 
to aggression, “by compromising with 
evil or injustice.” 
¥ % ® 

ALMOST $30 PER CENT of the news- 
paper and radio stories and the com- 
ments released before Nehru’s arrival, 
during his stay, and since his departure, 
have mentioned Nehru’s “neutrality” in 
the cold war between Russia and the 
Western democracies. I am sorry to see 


system “individual freedom ceases to 
exist.”’) 
Why, therefore, doesn’t India join 


America, a democracy, against Russia, 
a totalitarian state? That would be an 
over-simplification of the problem, 

In a most delightful and illuminating 
talk with Nehru on this subject I thor- 
oughly understood his position. Nehru 
said to me, “I am net a dictator 
India is a democracy—I must carry my 
people with me.” The last pltrase, “I 
inust carry my people with me,” teils 
the whole story. It spells out the prob- 
Jem, which is that the vast majority of 
the people of India are suspicious of 
America—not that America has done 
anything, but because of the 200 years 
of British rule in India. 

Let us not overlook a simple fact: 
Americans speak the same language as 
the British, Americans look like the 
British, eat like the British and dress 
like the British—and the people of India 
have had such a bad taste of the British. 
Memories are still fresh. The same 
Nehru who is now a Prime Minister was 
rotting in a British jail until May, 1945. 
I know Nehru has no trace of bitterness 
Jeft in him for his former jailers, but 
Nehru is a great man—while India, like 
all other countries, is full of plain, ordi- 
nary people. Thus memories and sus- 
picions of the “foreign ruler” still linger. 
And thus, new alliances, even with good 
“foreigners,” might arouse new doubts 
and suspicions. 

bd ” “ 
I WOULD LIKE TO SUGGEST to 


those Americans who believe in the 


Nehru, India and America 


adage. “If you are not with me, you are 
against me,” to be a little patient. After 
all, India has been free only 27 months, 
not 27 years. And at the time of the 
coming of freedom, our country was 
torn into two, and for several months 
in the very infancy of our independence 
we had to go through veritable hell. 
Therefore, if we are a little preoccupied 
with putting our house in order, we 
should not be blamed too much. And if 
we are desirous of remaining clear of 
alliances with a Western nation or na- 
tions, then, in fairness, it must be rec- 
ognized that it is due wholly and solely 
to the mark left upon us by exploitation 
and ruthless rule of our country. It will 
take more than 27 months to remove 
that mark. 

Thinking people in India know that 
America has no intention of taking 
over where European colonial powers 
have ended. They also know that no 
Western power could rule the 
Asian peoples again, because Asians are 
determined to die rather than be slaves 
of a foreign power. But even with this 
new strength and vitality, memories of 
“foreign rule” cannot be obliterated 
quickly or casily. Thus it is that Nehru, 

democrat not a dictator, must wait 
till he is sure he can carry his people 
with him into new alliiances and align- 
nents. 


ever 


THERE IS ANOTHER important 
angle. I know that India is a large coun- 
try with 350 million people and thus is 
exceedingly important in its own right. 
But I also know that most Americans 
think of India’s importance vis-a vis the 
strategic position India holds in Asia. 
Suppose Nehru, while in America, in 
line with the 
nationalist 


demand of some 
Americans, had said, 
right, I am in America’s corner.” 


ultra- 
“AIL 


What effect such an announcement 
would have had in Asia! Would such 
a declaration from Nehru have helped 
the cause of freedom and democracy 
in Asia? No, most certainly not. To 
siart with, Nehru would have re- 
ceived the lambasting of his life from 
the people of India. They would have 
accused him of having sold India 
down the river. They would have ac- 
cused him of being a pawn of Wall 
Sireet monopolies. Instead of receiv- 
ing the hero’s welcome he got upon 
his return from America, the people 
of India would have thrown shoes at 
him—a sign of great disfavor and in- 
sult. Nehru’s influence in India would 
have dwindled rapidly. His Prime 
Ministership might also have been 
jeopardized. Would that have served 
the cause of the democracies of the 
world? I am afraid not. 

Another point. What do you think 
Communist China would have done if 
Nehru had declared himself in “Amer- 
icas corner”? They would have un- 
leashed a propaganda barrage of un- 
precedented magnitude at all the Asian 
peoples, telling them to be wary of a 
Nehru who had sold his soul for Amer- 
jcan dollars. The prestige of India would 
have gone down and the prestige of 
Communist China would have gone up. 
Would that have served the cause of 
democracies? On the contrary, it would 
have played into the hands of Commun- 
ist China and the Communist parties 
and the fellow-travelers in every coun- 
try in Asia. 

India today is respected by all Asian 
countries. They look up to India as one 
looks up to a big brother. India today 
is the only country, because of its geo- 
graphical position, population and re- 
sources, that can halt the onward march 
of Communist China—not by guns or 
armed conflict, but by preaching and 
practicing dynamic democracy. 

Americans should stop talking 
about India’s “neutrality.” India is a 
democracy and will always line up 
with democracies. 


a 











Heard on the Left 


F F.D.R. JR. WANTS the gubernatorial nomination next year. 
] he’s going to have to fight like hell. The Democratic State Com- 

mittee and party bigwigs are deadset against him, starting with 
Jim Farley and Paul Fitzpatrick (seekers after the prize themselves) 
on down to the Albany O’Connells and the Tammany De Sapios. 
Ed Flynn's candidate is Federal Security Administrator Oscar Ewing. 
One reason for the opposition is that the leaders know that young 
Roosevelt, no intimate of party machines, would bring in a new 
entourage to Albany as did his father before him. Second reason is 
that the Moreland Act gives a New York governor great investigative 
powers, and since a Roosevelt in Albany would mean a Presidential 
hopeful, there is a fear—remembering the shade of Jimmy Walker— 
of pest patterns repeating. On the other side of the ledger is the fact 
that in ADA and AVC circles there is irritation with F.D.R. Jr.'s 
enthusiastic endorsement of Mayor O’Dwyer for re-election. It is 
felt that what he did was over and above the call to duty and party 
regularity. And, of course, the idea of two Roosevelts as governors— 
California and New York—is unappetizing to some people. 


Patrick Mali et for Roger Baldwin’s job as director of the 
American Civi bert Unicn. Mal in, a Quaker and Swarthmcre 
Colleu oO ba it OK 


Don Hollenbeck’s CBS Views the News program Dec. 2 devoted 
itself to the new New York Posl and quoted Dick Clurman’s analysis 
of the paper which appeared in The New Leader—not in Conunentary, 
Don—a few issues back. Hollenbeck points out that the “Ten Nights 
in a Dancehall’ pnear in the Posl’s Bronx edition nor 
is the current serializaton of John O’Hara’s Bullerfield 8. Are Bronx 
morals, Mr. Sann, loftier than those on Central Park West? 


series did not 


] L peopl he entire Washington bureau 
the busy nin hire esearchers, and one fact-checker 
from Reporte Vew co isher is Ike Schuman, the magazine 


aocto) 


Negro critics and newspapermen have formed the Negro Critics 
Circle to make annual awards to plays, movies and books by Negroes 
or to stories which deal with the problem. Executive secretary is 
Ludlow (Buster) Werner. Incidentally, Variely reports that boxoffice 
returns in Southern theatres for the so-called “Negro prejudice films” 

Home of the Brave, Pinky, Lost Boundaries—"are higher than 
normal expectation.” 


Hyman Goldberg, the talented feature-writer of King Features 
(used to be a PM joy), is leave-absencine to write a book in the H 
Allen Smith genre, only bette 

Clem Greenberqd. the dis 


Nation 


tinguished art critic, left the 
because he disagrees with its editorial policies 

ON THE MARCANTONIO FRONT: John P. Morrissey, the 
Tammany hack, whose candidacy helped re-elect Vito in 1948, is 
going to fight hard for the nomination unless Tammany decides it 
should go to a tripartite candidate. Morrissey couldn't get the right 
time from the Liberal party, or from the GOP for that matter. 

Word got around all over Washington Monday morning, Nov. 27, 
that the united front against John L. Lewis was cracking. teason 
Harry Moses, Frick Coal-U.S. Steel baron, had checked into Wash- 
ington Sunday night and instead of going to his usual hotel, the 
Mayflower, he checked into Lewis’s favorite, the Carlton. The Wash- 
ington press corps heard abovt it and the interpretations began—the 
coal barons were ready to surrender and Moses was the tipoff. It 
even got into some afternoon editions. Suddenly, word got around 
that Moses had checked out Monday, Nov. 28, at 1 p. m. Then it was 
learned he had come to attend a funeral. Unable to get a room at the 
Mayflower, he huffily departed for the U.S. Steel suite at the Carlton. 


ADA’s Roosevelt birthday dinner in NYC will have a distin- 
guished list of speakers, but the tariff has set off mumuring in the 
ranks—$50 a ticket!! Please, Miss Dubrow. 


First prize of $200 for the best poem printed in an American 
magazine in 1948 has been awarded to James Rortyv bv Poetry Awards. 
The ode, Nighthawks Over Bronxville, appeared in Harper’s. 


There has been talk for more than a year that Eugene Connolly, 
ALP Councilman, is breaking. Maybe. A recent Daily Worker per- 
formed the unusual—it apologized to Connolly for “the unwarranted 
political significance that may be attached to the phrase ‘significantly 
absent’ referring to Councilman Connolly in Tuesday's account of 
the City Council expulsion [of Ben Davis].” It turned out Connolly 
was absent because of a funeral. The Whip attaches warranted 
political significance to the DW’s apology to the teeter-tottering 
Councilman, who beaugested his resignation in protest. 


The Whip. 








Joseph V. Stalin, 1879—I® 








members of the world’s Communist 
Parties, next Wednesday—December 21 

is a day of jubilation the like of which this 
globe has not seen since small bands of Chris- 
tians gathered in the catacombs to celebrate 
December 25. But those early converts to 
universal religion. fleeing the cohorts of the 


te THE TWENTY MILLION dedicated 


pagan emperors, looked for salvation in the 
distant prospect of a Second Coming. Today’s 
believers need look only to Moscow. There, 
beneath the gently-sloping cupolas of the 
Kremlin. sits the man who is at once tne 
omniscient apostle of revolutionary Bolsne 
vism, the potent generalissimo of the Marx- 
ist-Leninist-Stalinist 








orld upheaval, and 
Utopia, the 


+ 


the revered ruler of the New 


land of Lenin-Stalin 


To the twenty million possessed—deployed 


on a global battlefront that includes prim 
New York courthouses and the treacherous 


gullies of the Yangtze Valley—the man who 


celebrates his seventieth birthda Wed- 
nesday, Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin (nee 


Koba, Besoshvili, Chizhi- 
Vassili, ete.) is indeed Big 


Diuvashvili, alias 


> 


kov, Ivanov, 
Brother. 


To the people of the Union of Soviet 
pock-marked, five- 


who has ruled them 


Socialist Republics, the 
foot, six-inch Georgian 
for a quarter of a century is somewhat less 
than a deity. To them, the man with the 
curved pipe is the symbol of a sun-drenched 
nightmare that in less than a generation 
transformed the rustic, formless Russia oi 
Alexander II and Chekhov into the strident. 
mechanized bastion of international commu- 
nism. He is also the genial committeeman 
who defeated his first great rival on the 
ground that Trotsky would uproot the peas- 
ants, then carried out—at the price of five 
million lives--the “liquidation of the kulaks 
as a class.” He is the smiling, uniformed 
party secretary who directed the greatest 
mass political extermination in history on 
the grounds hat the “traitors” were negotiat- 
ing with the Nazis—then hanged his hang- 
man, Yezhov, and concluded his own peace 
with Adolf Hitler. He is the reassuring war- 
time leader who restored Tsar Ivan and 
Alexander Nevsky to grace, charmed Winston 
Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt with his 
cooperative spirit, toasted a new and fair 
post-war deal for his people—and then sum- 
moned them to long years of further misery 
and privation, to “thwart” the “imperialist 
war plotted by agents of Anglo-American 
reaction.” 

To most other people outside Russia, Stalin 
is a riddle, a mystery, an enigma. To Winston 
Churchill, he was all three wrapped in one. 


poe 


Se 


STALIN’S BIRTHPLACE AT GORI 








“AFTER THE STRONG th t 
dagger,’ Lord Acton has writtepfhes t 
sophist with the sponge.” TodayMiiditi 
to the constant rewriting of ey apt 
of his past by the zealous profedfof t 
Marx-Lenin Institute and the yMStal 
can look to the West and see eyellove 
makes justified and “explained eve 
level of apologist: Communist, tre 
eler, crypto-Lenin- 
ist, determinist. 

When Stalin is : 
truculent, these dia- | 
lecticians explain, 
it is his fear of a 
cordon sanitaire. & 
When he is coopera- 
tive, it means “eco- 
nomic democracy” (a 4 
and politicaldemoc- (ig 4 
racy can work to- 
gether. When he ad- 
vances, it is 
old Russian nation- 
alism” being ap- 
peased. When he 


retreats, it is proot 


age- 


that he really isn’t 
interested in revo- at 
lution. When he is & b 
friendly, it is his 7 
great soul. When 
he is ruthless, it is 5 
“historical neces- 

sity.” When he sim- 


ulates, he is a states- Ss le 
man. When he Z 
speaks his Bolshe- 
vik mind, it is only ~ 6Rh 
lip service to the 

Bit 


unnamed Politburo 
purists who, unlike 
Stalin, still take Marxism-Leninisiious] 

It is small wonder that this my@Stal 
is an enigma, a riddle, and a mg. Tl 
flesh-and-blood Stalin, like thel-fste 
Bolshevism he commands, is nMite 
puzzling. 


Throughout his life, Stalin halt tri 
to the creed of Lenin, at wh@er } 
pledged fealty to the Communiitern 
tional. The actions of his worliBhev: 
army have been based, and are @itoda 
on these words, which Lenin sit tl 
1919 Party Congress: 

“We are living not merely ime bi 
in a system of states, and the exilffof t} 
Soviet Republic side by side witiriali 
states for a long time is unthink@gpne ; 
the other must triumph in the Md b 
fore this end supervenes, a seriesiightf 
collisions between the Soviet Mie ar 
the bourgeois states isfMable 

“Clear, one would Madde 
Stalin. 

Eight vears later, %@ ten’ 
anniversary of the OR 
lution, Stalin — despiliithey 
reversals throughoubyge ay 


Asia—could go his mape be 
ter: 

“In \dermining ilRls 
the Octoner R evolulid om: 
antly e ‘hed a Ml a 
open base tor the We y] 


tionary movemel reed 
the first proletariat *™ip, 
base which neve? Boefo, 
and on which it cal By. 
created that powell op, 
center of the world long 


movement which it mess 
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ther at Seventy 


before, and around which it now can rally 
and organize a united revolutionary front of 
the proletarians and of the oppressed nations 


of all countries against imperialism. . . 


. The 


era of the ‘stabilization’ of capitalism has 


gone... . 
italism has begun.” 


The era of the downfall of cap- 


When Stalin spoke these words, the names 
of the Western statesmen who had watched 
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Dec. 21, 
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July 21, 
May 1, 
April 18, 
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Lenin’s rise to pow- 


er -— Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, Or- 


lando, Wilson—were 
beginning to look 
like browning signa- 
tures in a_ faded 
family Gospel. In 
1927, Austen Cham- 
berlain and Aristide 
Briand and Frank 
Kellog presided over 
the sedate foreign 
offices of the West. 

By 1949, their 
names, too, had fad- 
ed. But Stalin, who 
had survived the 
challenge of the Bol- 
shevik Old Guard, 
who had emerged 
stronger than ever 
from the war, could 
hear his young pro- 
tege, George Malen- 
kov, declare: 

“We are on the 
sure road to 
victories His- 
torical experience 
tells us that the 
first World War, un- 
leashed by the im- 


perialists, led to the victory of the great 
October socialist revolution in our country. 
Historical experience further tells us that 
the second World War unleashed by the 
imperialists led to the establishment of 
people’s democratic regimes in a number 








REVOLUTIONARIES AND WOMEN IN STALIN’S LIFE 
Top: Stalin, Lenin and Kamenev in 1918. Below, left: 


Ekaterina Djugashvili, Stalin’s mother. Below, right: 
Svetlana Stalin, the dictator’s daughter. 
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Highlights in the Life of Joseph Stalin 


of countries of Central and Southeast Europe, 
led to the victory of the great Chinese people. 

“Can there be any doubt whatever that, 
if the imperialists unleash a third World 
War, this war will be the grave not only 
for individual capitalist states, but for the 


whole of world capitalism?” 

In the long years that had 
elapsed, there were new names and 
new plans. There were Acheson 
in Washington and Schumann in 
Paris and Bevin in London. There 
was a Truman Docirine in ithe 
Aegean and a Pact in the 
Atlantic. There was a 
there had been a Trotsky. 


North 
Tito where 
George 
Malenkov, however, had no doubts 

Resting in his Black Sea villa at 
Sochi, septuagenarian Stalin must 
have been reassured by the gaunt- 
let thrown by his hand-picked suc- 
cessor, reverberating far 
plush Bolshoi 


one-fourth of the 


beyond 
Moscow’s Theatre. 
With 
his grasp, he stood poised on the 
Elbe and the confident 
that the rest would come to him in 
Still unanswered was the 
entury’s great question: How could 
Big Brother be stopped? 

For the twenty million dedicated 


world in 
Sikiang, 


time. 


nembers of the world’s Communist 
parties, the question did not exist. 
lor most other people outside Rus- 
sia, it seemed frightening. 

For the two hundred million 
people of the Union of Soviet Sc- 
cialist Republics, squinting through 
their sun-drenched nightmare, 
there was an answer. But thev 
would need all the help they had 
been denied for thirty years. —A. S. 





January 15-16, 


1879— Born at Gori, Georgia; father Vissarion Djugash- 
vili, mouther Ekaterina Djugashvili. 

1890—Matriculates at Gori Theological School. 

1893— Matriculates at Tiflis Theological Seminary. 

1899—Expelled from Tiflis Theological Seminary. 

1900—First public speech, in Tiflis. 


1902—-First arrest, in Batum. Exiled to Siberia in 1903, 
escapes Nov., 1904. Arrest, exile and escape on 
three ofher occasions between 1908 and 1912. 


1912—Co-opted into Bolshevik Central Committee. 
1913— Arrested, exiled to Arctic Circle. 
1917— Democratic revolution begins. 


1917—Arrives in Petrograd, six days after Provisional 
Government's amnesty for political prisoners. 


1917—Appointed Commissar of Nationalities, two days 
after Bolshevik coup d’etat. 


1921—Red Army invades Republic of Georgia, as advo- 
cated by Stalin. 


1922—Named General Secretary of the Communist 
party. 
1924— Delivers principal address at Lenin’s funeral. 


1927—Trotsky and Zinoviev expelled from Communist 
party. 

1929—Bukharin removed as head of Comintern. 

1930— “Dizzy with success” speech, slowing down tempo 
of collectivization. 


1932—Mysterious death of 
Alliluyeva. 


second wife, Nadezhda 


1935— First Zinoviev-Kamenev trial. 
1938— Bukharin-Rykov trial. 


August 23, 


September 17, 
November 29, 
August 20, 
June 22, 


November 8, 
January 31, 
Nov. 28—Dec. 1, 
June 6, 

July 3, 


February 12, 
May 7, 

July 17—Aug. 2, 
August 6, 
August 8, 
August 14, 
March 12, 

July 12, 
October 5, 


February 25, 


June, 


May 25, 


1939—-Nazi-Soviet non-aggression pact signed in 
Moscow. . 


1939— Russian invasion of Poland. 
1939— Russian invasion of Finland. 
1940—Assassination of Trotsky in Mexico. 


1941—Invasion of Russia by Germany. June 23, 


Churchill’s speech promsing aid; June 24, exten- 
sion of U.S. lend-lease to Russia. 

1942— Allied landing in North Africa. 

1943—-End of the Battle of Stalingrad. 

1943—Teheran Conference, 

1944— Allied landings in Normandy. 

1944— Recapture of Minsk, last great Russian city held 
by the Nazis. 

1945— Announcement of Yalta Agreements, 

1945— V-E Day. 

1945— Potsdam Conference. 

1945—Atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 

1945— Russia declares war on Japan. 

1945—V-J Day. 

1947— Proclamation of Truman Doctrine. ° 

1947— Beginning of Marshall Plan. 

1947—Official formation of Communist Information 
Bureau. 

1948—-Communist coup in Czechoslovakia. 


1948—Second Cominform conference calls on Tito to 
abjure or surrender. 


1949— Shanghai falls to Chinese Communists. 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
siew. This is your department — let's hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 








Examines Woytinsky Critique 
Of Moulton's Economics 


From DENIS SINCLAIR PHILIPPS 


T WAS with genuine feelings of excitement and interest that I started 
to read Professor Woytinsky’s review of Harold G. Moulton’s “Con- 
trolling Factors in Economic Development” (The New Leader, Decem- 

ber 3), a book that I had found most stimulating. 
I found myself in complete agreement with the reviewer that the work 


was a “masterpiece of clear organiza 
tion and effective writing.” But I was 
somewhat shocked a paragraph late: 
by Mr. Woytinsky’s 
I had considered the 


comment on what 
most valuable 
and constructive observation in Mi 
Moulton’s book 

Mr. Moulton had by way of 
tion in his 


marked 


umma 


concluding sentence re 


“The factors of decisive importance 
in our future ecompmic growth ap- 
pear not to be the adequacy of na- 
tural resources, or the availability of 
scientific genius, but rather the in- 
herent difficulties involved in the 
over-ell operation and management 
of the complex business, economic, 
and political system of the modern 
wé6rld.” 

To me this is a profound observation 
It contains a clear recognition that the 
major problem of our time is no longe: 


a question of the adequacy of ou 


natural resources, or as the develop 
ment of atomic energy demonstrate ) 
clearly, the adequacy of our scientific 


and creative intelligence. The problem 


now is one of over-all organization and 


] 


control! 


MR. MOULTON would have pleased 
me more if he had elaborated on hi 
conclusion, possibly by observing that 


organization and 


a sound basi for 
control, whethe in the field of man 
agement labor relations or in the more 
complex field of international relation 
f£annot be evolved if the various inter 
ests concerned formulate a policy and 
confront the al 
others. For 


proce of the interpenetration of poli 


then present it as a final product to 


» completed polic 1e ol 


uccessful coordination the 
cies, both on national and international 
Jevels, must begin before they are con 
pleted, while they are in the proce 
of formulation 
Nevertheless, Mr 
ered us a real 


Moulton ha 
service by pointing out 
the area in which we 


rend 


must devote 
major part of our future thinking 

But Mr. Woytinsky has this to say 
about Mr. Moulton’s conclusion: 

“There is nothing new in this state- 
ment and it would do a great in- 
justice to the author to say that he 
has spent thirty years in the study of 
economics to arrive at this colorless 
conclusion.” 


If Mr. Moulton wanted to be nasty 


he might justifiably reply that, 1 
would be an injustice to Mr., Woytin 
sky, who has no doubt spent an equal 
if not longer period of time himself 


in the study of economics to observe 
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that he continues to believe that the 
economic, political prob- 
lems of our time can ever be alleviated 
by methods that are non-integrative.” 

With regard to Mr. Moulton’s asser 
tion that “A hybrid system, involving 
price and profit control, cannot en- 
dure,” this writer is in agreement with 
Mr. Woytinsky’s observation that M) 
Moulton’s arguments against our hybrid 


social and 


economic system “will appeal to thos« 
vhose memory is short and who have 
ompletely forgotten those conditions 
inder which the new policy began to 
contaminate oul 


tion.” 


economic organiza 


Satire of Zoshchenko Story 
Not Immediately Apparent 


From GEORGE C. GUINS 
if WAS, CERTAINLY. a good idea to publish in your magazine the yl] 
text of the famous Zoshchenko story, “The Adventures of a Money.” 
But I am sure that many readers were unable to understand wh: this 
innocuous story provoked such a rage on the Soviet Olympus. 
Only a person fully understanding “the charms of Soviet life” can 


understand that Zoshchenko’s story is 
in fact not as innocent as it might 
first glance. Imagine with 
what bitter laughter the Soviet reader 
greeted the monkey’s meditations as to 
whether it is better to live, in a cage or 
in freedom. Imagine, also, the~ bitter 
laughter which greeted the mention of 
the grandmother’s half-eaten chocolate, 
a delicacy of which the rank-and-file 
Soviet citizen has forgotten even to 
dream. And, finally; the mention of the 
solemn day when a long line was 
formed at the doors of the co-operative, 
“carrots and turnips.” 


seem at 


waiting to buy 


The description of the peaceful tea- 
party with Alesha’s family; his grand- 
mother eating chocolate and resting in 
an armchair; the lump of sugar in the 
invalid’s pocket; his basket with clean 
linen, containing a bar of soap, is mali- 
Soviet citizens have not 
seen these items for a long time, espe- 
cially soap, which has the value of gold 


cious io06)ny. 


Alexander's Views on Clericalism 
Stir Two Opposite Reactions 


From ABRAHAM BURSTEIN 


M ARK ALEXANDER’S “State and Synagogue i 


Leader, December 3) 
judgment. 
It is my impression that the 

prime opiates, it appears, of 
bservance are in themselve repre 
ensible, and delendae sunt. Yet even 
n that basic assumption, | Ci 
inproved. 


There is a standing news story” on 
ligious outrages, he declare in the 
There is no such thing; 
zealots have tangled 
Sabbath. but 


Sunday paper 
n occation some 


vith desecrators of the 


the persons and occasions are much 
rarer, for instance, than those obtain 
ing in New York some decadé@s ago 


socialist 
the Jews provocatively arranged Yom 


vhen the then groups among 
Kippur balls for the eve of that sacred 
day. Much more dire was the action 
f a radical youth group in Israel 
vhich publicly paraded with a sacred 
croll and derisively burrit it. 

As a matter of fact, even some rad 
unle 
Israel lives in large measure according 


icals are now declaring that 
to ancient tradition, it will degenerats 
nto only another nationalist group 
vithout distinctiveness. It is difficult 
to understand why men born Jews ai 
© opposed to any kind of Sabbath ob 
servance in Israel, when they do not 
give a second thought to the hundred 
of unfairly restrictive Sunday law n 
Am 
mas in businegs, school, and most othe: 


rica, and the glorification of Christ 





aspects of American life 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE |! 
not suffered by remaining rabbinical 
prerogatives. There are few trains rut 
ling at anv time: busses do not run in 
ome cities on the Sabbath, but n 
where is there a restriction against 
taxicabs. Observance of the dietary 
laws cannot be demonstrably proven 
in any appreciable degree responsible 
for the high cost of living; it is equally 
high in England, 
ther “unkosher” 


France, and man) 
European countries 


If some zealots have 


suggested 


tremendous fine for listening to the 


adio on the Sabbath, I for one have 


never heard of the proposal. I myself 


reqiures 


(The New 


both as to fact and 


1 Israel” 


an answer, 


writer has taken the view—one of the 


Varxism 


-that all religion and 


religious 


was witness of an undisturbed basket 
ball game on a Saturday afternoon. 
Ships do not dock at Haifa after Friday 
undown: if they should arrive on 
Saturday, they would not have to wait 
twenty-four hours, but only until sun- 
down. Jewish law absolutely permits 
physicians to carry on their work in 
any way necessary on the holy day. 

Judaism is an inseparable mixture of 
religious traditionalism and nationalist 
unity. If Israel ever went to the oppo- 
ite extremes advocated (axiomatically) 
by your correspondent, the new state 
would inevitably shrivel and die. This 
has been the case in countless Jewish 
communities, in China, the Virgin 
Islands, and even small towns in Amer- 
ica. The way of assimilation, applied 
to Israel, will inevitably prove the way 
of dissolution of a great new Jewish 
community. 


From MARRY SAHLMAN 
Tue ARTICLE by Mark Alexandei 


in the issue of December 3 on “State 
and Synagogue in Israel” is of great 
interest to those of us who are dis- 
turbed at the attempt of a minority to 
estab a theocracy in Israel. 

There is religious freedom in Israel 
for C tians-and Moslems but not for 
Jew Reform Judaism, as we know it 
n America, cannot be practiced in this 

land. I thought you would be inter- 
ested in an example of the attitude of 
Chief Rabbi Herzog towards Liberal 
Judaism even in our country. Last 
Sprin United Jewish Appeal meet- 
ing was scheduled for Temple Israel, 
Laurence, L. IL, with Chief Rabbi 
Herzog as guest speaker. At the re- 
quest of the Rabbi the meeting was 
1oved to a secular location, for our 
guest would not enter the social hall 

' a Reform synagogue. I wonder 


vhether the Rabbi thinks the contribu- 
ions of Reform Jews are also tainted 


or only our Jewish place of worship. 


in Soviet Russia, and which is s :ch a 
rarity that only a mad person ~ould 
waste it on washing a monkey. 
Certainly it is mockery to spce2 of 
ten mugs of beer for a hundred +ubles 
(seventeen American dollars), and the 
necessity of running with shoes in hand 
in order to protect them from th:aves. 
It is also malicious to write of a monkey 
owning a handkerchief and eating rice 
pudding, since the common Soviet man 
hes neither. Undoubtedly the Soviet 
well understood Zo€hcherko’s 
satire, and his story probably had reat 
success as a reminder of the hopeless 
and everlasting poverty. And this just 
at a time when the authorities sought 
from the population a resurgen:2 of 
energy and new sacrifices in order to 


readel 


realize the fourth Five-Year Plon of 
1946-50. 

After such comments only, 1 stu- 
dents, who happened to read the =tory, 





have understood why Zhdanov accused 
Zoshchenko of making fun of the Soviet 
way of life; why he called him “a 
vulgar libel com 


person, a } 
foreign to the ranks of Soviet |-tera- 


ture,” disguising his inimical att.tude 
toward the Soviet order and people 


“with idle talk and useless humo 


At present, laughter is driven under- 
sround. It will be more hafmfu! and 
malignant there; instead of distracting 
and inspiring hope, it will exasperate 
and encourage a _ spirit of volt. 
Zhdanovy are ul fo: the 
Soviets than the gifted hu ist 


Berkeley, Calif. 


more harmi 





2 
NATIONAL 
National Referendum: ©> Unit» be- 
tween the S.D.F. and S.P. now “eimg 
voted upon by all locals ¢ branches 
Voting closes January 1. Only mem- 
bers paid up in dues are eligible to 


Any questions should be ad- 
dressed to August Claessens, Nat.onal 
Secretary, 7 East 15th St.. New York 3, 
N. Y.... August Claessens speaks in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Monday, Dec. 19 
8:30 p. m., for Beeber Home and $ nool 
Association, 59th St. and Malvern Ave. 
Topic: The “Psychology of Race ?re}- 
udice.” From Dec. 21 to January 38, 
Claessens will be in sfliemi, Fla. He 
will speak at meetings for the ILGWU 
and other unions, colleges. S.D.F and 4 
Workmen’s Circle. 


vote. 


NEW YORK CITY 
“Roads to Freedom,” Forum s°ation 
WEVD, Sunday, December 18, .9:40 © 


10 p. m. Speaker, Max Brauer, Mayol 
of Hamburg, Germany. Topic: * What 
Is Happening in Germany?”. . Max 


Brauer, Mayor of Hamburg. Germany; 


speaks in New York City, Friday, De 
School Audl- 


cember 1*, 3 p. m., Rand § 


torium. Meeting for German-spé aking 
audience. Luncheon and Reception 


to Mayor Brauer, Saturday, Dec. 1% 
12:30 p. m., Hotel Brevoort, 6th St and 
Fifth Ave. Subscription $2.50 per Pe 
son. Make reservations with the SDF. 
Honorary Chairman of the Trade Union 


Committee, Joseph Tuvim; Chairmal 


Meyer Levenstein. 
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A Simple Tale of Faith 


LY. By Elio Vittorini. New Directions. 166 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by RICHARD MeLAUGHLIN 
T WOULD BI A GREAT SHAME if in the midst of all the current 


aim 
Im 


for Alberto Moravia’s “The Woman of Rome,” 


we should 


overlook this excellent shorter novel by another of Moravia’s country- 


men. For it would not be at all surprising if Elio Vittorini emerged as the 


most important of he younger Italian novelists introduced over here 
recently. Like Moravia,, Elio Vittorini is profoundly aware of the miseries 


in the “outraged world.” He is perhaps 
as cynical about the human race as 
Morz.via, too: but unlike him in that he 


nevé once ¢ 


re 


damentally 


couna Nave 


ot one 
lanes cap 


Silvest 


borea, has b 
birthplace, fii 


nortn of 
his iathe 


ttempts to set himself up 


as humanity's judge. Yet Vittorini fun- 


loves humanity or he neve: 
written this moving account 
man’s return journey to the 
e of his childhood. 
thirty, 
-en away from Sicily, his 
teen vears. Living in the 
Italy he receives a letter from 
-r informing him that he has 


ro, nearly miserably 


left his mother for another woman and 
urging Silvestro that he visit her now 


that she 


sets off for S 





ne. Silvestro indifferently 


is al 





7, only to meet people 


in the train who make him decide that 


visiting his n 
ter Oo. im 


rother is more than a mat- 
nee. Seeing and talking 


ie 





la 


of 


Fichard McLaughlin is a regular 


contributor to the Saturday Review 


of Literature: his articles have ap- 


peared 


in The American Scholar, 


World Review, and New York Times. 


_—_—— 


— | 





THE CAS 


eT. 


teent! 


a 


mission 


to be or 


Vindication of 


= OF GENERAL YAMASHITA. 


sity, Press. $4.00. 


324 pp. 


to her, a sturdy, proud, stolid, very 
human person, along with his talks 
with a knife-grinder, the ghost of his 
dead brother, and other local charac- 
ters, help Silvestro to rid himself of 
his hopelessness. He even finds that he 
is able to shed tears for the persecuted. 
He rediscovers himself through the 
knowledge that he belongs with these 
men and women, and that he is no 
longer an empty vessel, an on-looker 
of humanity as before. 

I suppose the real greatness of this 
novel does not lie in it’s lyrical mood 
but in the method through which Vit- 
torini makes every minor character in 
his book live. Silvestro has reached a 
stalemate in his existence, true; but de- 
spite his disinterestedness in things 
about him, even in his wife and 
daughter, or because of it, he hungrily 
turns to embrace all of humanity in the 
end. ; 

It is through his unfailingly realistic 
but impersonal eyes, because of this 
inner attunement to the cries of hu- 
manity, which unconsciously grows in 
him as self-interest dies, that Silvestro 
touches almost instantly the core of the 
people he meets on his journey. I don’t 


By Frank Reel. Chicago Uni- 


Reviewed by LEWIS COSER 
Pyeeny YAMASHITA, GOMMANDER OF THE JAPANESE Four- 





Army Group in the Philippines, was stripped of his uniform 


nd hanged in disgrace as a war criminal on the twenty-third day 
of February, 1946. He had been convicted by an American military com- 
consisting of five Army generals. The author had been assigned 


1e of the defense counsels for the Japanese general. This book 


STEW 


out of his passionately held conviction that his client did not get a fair trial. 
that in fact despite the elaborate staging of the trial, it was but a legal farce, 


with the 
ican milit 








This book is the most damning in- 
dictment of the whole system of Amer- 
ican milit justice that has yet ap- 
peared, succeeds in establishing 
In Cie forthright fashion that 
Yamos} “rushed to trial undei 
an im} charge, given insufficient 
time an adequate defagse. 
deprived » benefits of some of the 
host elementary rules of evidence. . . 
Yamashita was convicted of the crime 
of “having failed to provide effective 
Control of your troops as was required 
by the circumstances,” in other words, 
he was mad responsible for the atroc- 
ities wh Japanese troops had un- 
question ommitted, and“ though it 
Could ase be established that 
| een 

Lewis Coser is a contributor . 
Partisan Review and Modern Review 


J 
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sue, conviction and hanging, decided in advance by highest Amer- 
ary authorities and General Douglas MacArthur. 


these 
his orders and even with hi 


atrocitics were perpetrated upon 
knowl 
edge, the commission concluded that 
his failure to check them was enough 
sentence of 
death by hanging. No enemy officer had 
ever before 


ground to pronounce a 

been accused of ich a 
crime by an American court, there was 
no legal precedent. But MacArthur and 
his superiors in the Pentagon wanted 
to “get” their man. 


Public opinion, outraged by th« 


somg tales of Japanese atrocities, needed 
a scapegoat. The insane brutalitics, the 
vicious cruelties that had been com- 
mitted, had to be punished somehow 


If these unleashings of destruc 
stincts could be fitted into th 
framework of justice, then son 
balance could again be attains 
was to go on fiving, one ne« i 


think that if he were the usual intro- 
spective, self-conscious hero that ap- 
pears in most naqvels today he could 
have “helped us to visualize them so 
clearly in a sentence or two. The point 
is that Vittorini is very much concerned 
about these primitive, rough-hewn folk 
and has transferred this personal re- 
sponsiveness to his hero, even though 
on the surface Silvestro wears moder- 
nity’s cloak of cynicism a little too 
snugly. If the eyes in those lined. 
grime-streaked, silently suffering faces 
in Daumier’s “The Third-Class Railway 
Carriage” were suddenly to light up, and 
those anonymous people were given 
the power to speak, I am certain we 
would find the same kind of tender 
glimpses into their obscure lives as we 
find in Silvestro’s quick penetrating ob- 
servations of his fellow-travellers on 
the train trip to Sicily. We’ve suffered 
but we are still alive, is about what 
they would say. Any human being who 
crosses Silvestro’s path, no matter how 
fleeting are his entrance- and exit, 
is rescued from obscurity, however, 
less by the importance that he attaches 
to his own powers of endurance than 
instinctive response to the 
wretchedness in others. It is plainly 
Vittorini’s view, and therefore his 
hero’s, that man gains stature not so 
much through his own misery as in 


to his 


his awareness of the misery of others 
The orange-man, Moustache and No 
Moustache, the Great Lombard, the Ca- 
tanian, “the tiny old man with a voice 
like a dry straw’s” are not only fellow- 
passengers in the railway carriage 
They must represent “delectable moun- 


tains” to anyone like Silvestro, so wide 


a Scapegoat 


tangible evidence that even the in- 
viciousness of mass 
slaughter—ours and theirs—could be 
brought down to the level of an ac- 
customed court trial in which the evil- 
doer is finally brought to “justice.” 

Yamashita happened to be _ ideally 
suited for this purpose. Yamashita was 
hanged. And we could again feel 
righteous, we could forget Hiroshima— 
the goat’s blood had purified our un- 
clean hands, our putrid desires; who 
cared for the goat! 

He had fought for the 
life of his client, carrying the fight to 
the Supreme Court — which, Justices 
Murphy and Rutledge violently dis- 
senting, backed the legalized lynch 
justice of the military commission. He 
now carries on the battle to reestablish 
the facts of the case. 

% * “a: 

ONLY THREE YEARS AGO the 
American press was practically unani- 
mous in its approval of the hanging: 
today Reel’s book is being praised ex- 
uberantly by some of the very papers 
which only three years ago applauded 
the verdict. We can afford again to be 
concerned with civil liberties, the sanc- 
tity of the law and the “principles of 
Western Civilization.” Liberal Amer- 

‘ans again have the warm glow of the 


comprehensible 


feel did care, 


shjeous in their eyes, the beast is 
fely back in the jungle! 
Reel’s book is essentially a lawyer’s 


rief, a most excellent brief at that 
‘arcly have I seen so persuasive a 


was eventually imprisoned. 


open to receive humanity, in his return 
from spiritual exile. 
* m . 

IT IS A SIMPLE, almost uneventful 
tale we have here. Still it has a wider 
and more direct appeal than any num- 
ber of novels twice its length and 
loaded with action and dramatic plot. 
We might even, by stretching the term, 
call this a modern philosophical novel 
Vittorini’s hero starts out on his journey 
“haunted by abstract furies.” This 
haunted feeling or sense that the 
human race is doomed should not be 
entirely unfamiliar to most of us today 
in a morally confused world. Silvestro, 
for example, is returning from doubt to 
the ardent dreams and memories of 
childhood certitudes. His return has a 
two-fold reality and irony attending it. 
There is the memory of the past, but 
there is also the actuality confronting 
him. He sees in his reminiscing with 
his mother the world that he adored 
adjacent to that world now profaned 
by Fascism and men’s cruelty and cor- 
ruption. Perhaps humanity is the real 
hero of this work, and Silvestro is the 
symbol of the artistic sensibility left in 
the world, keeping us informed that, 
no matter how persecuted, the human 
race is still alive. Or as Vittorini grimly 
states: “Not all the human race is hu- 
man, but only the race of the perse- 
cuted. Kill a man, and he will be some- 
thing more than a man.” It is not diffi- 
cult to understand here why “In Sicily” 
was finally banned in Italy by the 
Fascists in 1942. The heartening note, 
however, is that it went into seven 
clandestine editions before its author 


————— | 


presentation of a case. But a lawyer 
is not supposed to engage in philo- 
sophical speculations on the ambigui- 


ties of guilt and innocence. Was 
Yamashita responsible? He _ fidn’t 
know what crimes his suborcinates 


committed, he was a gentleman, says 
Reel. But even if that be so, does this 
dispose of his moral responsibility? 
Who then is responsible, one may ask? 
The ordinary soldier perhaps-who, in 
a frenzy of fear, half-crazed by the 
certain knowledge that his life be 
ended in a matter of days, killed and 
raped and looted and bayoneted? But 
Reel is not concerned with such ques- 
tions, deals only with legal responsi- 
bility and he has conclusively proved 
his case in this respect. 





Coming 


Granville Hicks: Knight's Gam- 
bit, by William Faulkner. 


‘Waldo Frank: Diary of a Writer, 
by F. M. Dostoevsky. 


John Bardin: Male and Female, 
by Margaret Mead. 


Irwin Ross: Unions and Capi- 
talism, by Charles E. Lind- 
blom. 














Melville and Liberal Cult 
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$4.50 


ELVILLE. By Ricl 


ard Chase. 


New York, Macmillan, 305 pp. 


Reviewed by EDWARD FIESS 
™“HASE HAS WRITTEN ON MELVILLE’S view of culture rather than 


of politics. In order 


to find out what he is 


preliminary 


should read his preface, even a 
standing habit of ignoring those 
numerals. Prefaces should be read, 
contains a great deal of good sense. TI 
the political views set forth there and 
elsewhere more than acceptable. Chase 

eloquent in his scorn of the facile 
common man” type of liberalism that 
efuses to exumine its ends and make 
noral distinction That he identifie 
this type with the movement led by 
Henry Wallace is clear Today the 
veddler of piritualisn hybrid corn, 
persecuted Christline little people 
m, and hort cut to international 
lelicit is fully a bu u was the 
vedas of bogu transcendental 
Melville atriic hero, the Confiden 
Man | Indecd, t ontext of tl 
auoted sentence p. 20% i ell ort 
yonderin I n vho | ‘ ttle 
nterest in Melville 

Whether the nnection between Mel 
ill criti f the ninete th ee 
ul nd ot owt tir { 
ushy-minded Cl precisel 
Chase pt { nother questior k A 
f you know little of Melville ou ¢ 

ot escape the conclusion that Cl 

man to whom literature tter ul 
vho would have you see that it 
ter too 

Your reaction to Chase treatment 
ill depend on how much you have 
ead of Melville’s work and how al 
olute your own conclusions are. Thi 

to say that the reader’s view will 
range from sheer bewilderment to out 
ight assent or disagreement. Chas« 
iim, which 1 to present Melvill 
through examinations of hi image 
vmbols, ice and moral attitudes” 
1 myth-maker primarily concern 
vith culture will leave ou bewildered 
inle you have read all of Melvill 
ather recentl His method, that of 
unning commentary on the wor! 
hronological order, doe not concert 
tself with a frequent anticipating of 
ybyection ( with precision of def 
lition 





crc 
Edward Fiess, who has been teach 
ing at Oberlin College for several 


years, is now doing graduate work at 
Yale. 
_ 





after 
risk of 


in this book, you 
breaking some long- 
pages marked with Roman 
and Chase’s especially, because it 
ie reader of this periodical will find 


t the 


HERE AND THERE CHASE'S inter- 


pretations seem confusing or over- 


ingenious. For example, after reading 
that Melville’s heroes are either Ish- 
mael or Prometheus, we learn that 


Redburn, an Ishmael type (p. 4), ha 
a name which “i tig meant to 
ignify ‘the Promethe: fire’”’ (p. 9) 
The surname of Glendinniny Stanly, a 


minor character in Pierre, may indeed 
come from a “Germanic word for 
tone’ ” (p 121) But it i possibly 
more ignificant that a man named 


Stanwix Gansevoort was Melville's 
cousin. To place Babbalanja in Mardi, 
who is more often Melville’s mouth- 
piece than his butt, in the same line 
of development with the titular char- 
acter in The Confidence Man (p. 171) 
involves more than a little distortion, 
and to call The Confidence Man itself, 
however hesitantly, Melville’s 
best book” (p. 185) is to 
very limits of over-praise. 
These objections should not stand in 
the way of Chase’s valuable insights. 
He is correct in pointing to the in- 
fluence of American folk-literature on 
Melville, wise in his insistence on 
not taking Melville as a formal phi- 
but as a creative artist, and 
often illuminating in his pursuit of 
the fluctuating symbols. The n 
jections to this book may be 
to two. First, Melville more of a 
rebellious Calvinist than Chase 
and therefore 
nature of 


“second 
reach the 


losopher 


lajor ob- 
reduced 
was 
allows 
more concerned with the 

Secondly, the 


evil débacle 


pe anamnegrae Destiny 


YD COMMISSARS 
Z Le 


ogan. Scribners 


Intimate 


Visit to Tito’s Yugoslavia. 


yp. $2.75 


Reviewed by BOGDAN RADITSA 


W \TEVER TRE OUTCOME 


‘re is no doubt that Yugoslavia is playing 


Kremlin, 
de- 


the 
increasingly 


with 
an 


Tito’s quarrel 


cisive role in the dialectical war between West and East. It is. 
today certainly, the world’s number one hot-spot. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Western visitors to my native land—and I do not exclude 
Marquis Childs, Joseph Harsh, William - 
Gailmor, Max Lerner, and other such the drama. In a rather girlish way, 
experts’”-—are interpreting the Yugo she went to see not a Communist rebel- 
lav drama according to preconceived lion, but her native village on the 
and sometimes childish hypotheses, Adriatic. Possessing neither the talent 
which sometimes border on nonsense nor the culture of Rebecca West (who, 
But how could they be expected not by the way, was the only one capable 
to miss the deep meaning of the Yugo of explaining to the West what naturé 
lav century-old reality? Their only and men mean in Yugoslavia), Mrs 
contact like those of some more Logan writes of her Cousins and Com- 
famous Moscow correspondents of by missars like a college girl. 
gone day are with Communist offi 
cials, not with the Yugoslav people THERE ARE SOME STRIKING in 
Even if they could get on speaking pressions and observations in_ this 
terms with the peopl through the leasurely and easy going travel diary 
ometimes obfuscating medium of an But Mrs. Logan heard and spoke more 
interpret [ wonder if the people about America in her Adriatic village 
would feel free to speak. The complex than in her own California. 


Yugoslav drama r« 
Mila Z 


vas amidst them 


mains to be explored 


Logan saw the people and 
but he 


little to the 


has con 
tributed enlightenment of 
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Bogdan Naditsa is Tito’s former 
U.S. Press Chief. 
— | X m 
et Gold is the most valuable, as well 








as the most exciting, life story that has come out of Russia since 
I Chose Freedom. It has the variety and development, the 
character portrayal, the suspense and climay f an absorbing novel 
Added to that, its factual truth and \ iy moral ana polit 
icel nificance make the readi to expel ce 
1 | ippe rt ( vn Pet \ eno ( } ¢ yu to 
ne | e ) ¢ ( } th I pnener 
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i ( € i t He lia a 
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can I ~ rt « ( inmitigate oom 
He uC ! S WE \\'e W in S ell 
a yi the, Vel He CRY dé e wouldnt be he re 
he weren't Fate seer to have sh ped hi xperience W ith a view 
to the distribution of light and shade in < reat story You will learn 
@ mindful about the Soviet yn from this book, and you will have 
as exciting a time learning anv story bt can give you. 
MAX EASTMAN. 
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Everywhere 
Communists and non-Communists were 


anxious to know where America was 
going. Are American capitalists and 
Wall Street warmongers waging wat 


against peoples democracies? Is depres- 
sion around the corner in the land 
plenty? Are the people really starving 
in California and in the Middle West? 
To all of them, it must be said, Mrs 
Logan tried to give a proper answet 
in the American objective way. No 
wonder all of them were dissatisfied 
For Yugoslavs are expecting a terrific 
change in the world. They know that 
Communism can’t be the 
Yugoslavs are 


they take an 


answer. 
Whenevet 


crusaders. 
attitude, 


they are con 
vinced that it is the only one, the most 
“objective The Communists and the 
anti-Communists there are fighting for 
their lives. Turks, Germans, Italian 
Mussolini and Hitler, have not su 
ceedec n crippling the Yugoslav 
vho are now ure that even Stalir 
il not kill thei nborn call f tre 
1 I I 1 many of he Ame 
ble ( fi till fi fron ! 
the n of Yugoslavia’s trag 
‘ n to the world, i.e., that only wher 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes can fin 
peace and happiness on their land w 
the West and the East be able to enjoy 
that peace and happiness. Tjis is 


the momentous challenge Yugoslavi 


throws at those who have been using 
her as a pawn in their game for work 
conquest Tito and his commissars 


have only surrendered to the inevitabl« 
historical law of a people -who have 
always destroyed the chains imposed 


upon them by foreign powers. 


ure 


of liberalism, although it has some 
roots in the nineteenth-century think. 
ing against which Melville reacted aj 
his life, has also much to do with the 
twentieth-century development of the 
monolithic state. The special technolo. 
gies of mass propaganda and 
police are phenomena which Melville 
neither knew nor prophesied. To 
sure, reading a tough-minded write 
like Melville is good for the tender. 
minded dupes of totalitarianism; read. 
ing a writer of some historical sweep, 
like Toynbee, whose work Chase knows 
well and often refers to, may like. 
wise be therapeutic. Can we go much 
farthen than saying that the work of 
Melville Toynbee possesses, jp 
various ways, moral insight? 


Eli 

Vitt ini 

is being hailed by the 
critics as a writer of the 


first rank for his movy- 
ing and beautiful novel 


Secret 


and 











Si il 
the story of a city man’s 
return to a_ primitive 


mountain village in 
Sicily and how he dis- 
covers there the true 


meaning of his life. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
“Elo Vittorini is one of tl 
very best of the new Italian 
writers.” 


ROBERT PICK 

“This is a great little be 
Why, once in a blue m« 
shouldn’t a reviewer admit 
he’s been swept off his feet” 
You feel the master’s hand 
on every other page.” 


DIANA TRILLING 

“A fine and subtle allegory 
of man’s need to return to 
the primal 
power and hope.” 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
“There is na warmer and 
sweeter spirit in the world 
today than that of the Ital - 
ian and Sicilian peasantry 
They are the true nobility 
of the world, and th 
spirit has been caught by’ 
Elio Vittorini’s book I 
Sicily 


ge COURNOS 
A nove el of sufficien 


source oi his 


CHRISTOPHER 


> ISHERWOOD 
Elio Vittorini ce 


ROBERT PENN WARREN 
This is a simple stor: 

it is powerful 

torini has gifts of € 

tion, of characterizati 


humor, of poetry,” 


$2.50 
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By Joseph F. Dinneen. W. W. 


the Mayor’s office since the 
Bost Jil 


city. The school system is antiquated; 


traffic is almost hopelessly congested; 
and the shortage of playground space 
for children is a public disgrace. Al 
though Massachusetts is the center of 


me of the most active pubiic housing 
America, the 
sums rank among the very worst for 


movements in Boston 
any Northern city. 

Boston has the smallest geographical 
area of any great city in the country, 
with a population of about 800,000 in 
a metropolitan area containing two 
million. The small bloc of wealthy old 
families, together with professiona] and 
business people who like and can afford 
the atmosphere of Beacon Hill and the 
avenues along the Charles, is concen- 
trated in two wards of the city. The 
Irish Catholics comprise the great mass 
of Bostonians, largely lower middle 
dass and lower class families dwelling 
in sections like South Boston which 
ae as Irish as Dublin. Save for a 
highly self-conscious Jewish commun- 
iy in the Roxbury-Dorchester area, 
these two groups, the Brahmins and 
the Irish, have dominated Boston poli- 
tics since time immemorial, although 





\DER 


today the Irish are completely dom- 
inant and the Brahmins, still a great 
force in state politics, engage in city 
politics only by sufferance. 

In short, Boston has no middle class. 
The business leaders, the professional 
people, the men and women who prov- 
ide much of the leadership for the in- 
tellectual and social life of Boston do 
not live in the city, but in the thirty- 
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William E. Leuchtenberg teaches 


Social Science at Smith College. 
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ART AND SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. By Martin 
$3.00. 


University Press. 200 pp. 


The men who have occupied 


urn of the century have not merely saddled 
with a fantastic public debt and an astronomical tax rate, but have 
left far less to show for their expenditures than the average graft-ridden 


nine cities and towns that cluster 
around Boston and at times cut into 
the heart of the city itself. The middle 
class taxpayer, who has provided the 
leadership and much of the actual vot- 
ing power in reform movements else- 
where in the country, plays almost no 
politics. As a result, 
reform movements have been domi- 
nated by people from Brookline and 
Newton, who are rightly suspect as 
alien to Boston, and residents of Bea- 
con Hill, who are detested by the mass 
of Irish voters for ancient wrongs and 
present anti-Catholic discrimination. 
Both the suburbanites and the Brah- 
mins have frequently been far more 
concerned with electing a reform mayor 
to lower the tax rate on their business 
property in Boston than with eliminat- 
ing slums or extending social services. 


role in Boston 


te * XK 

NO REFORM MOVEMENT in Boston 
will ever achieve any significant gains 
unless it is rooted in the Irish Catho- 
lic community. The rise of able imagin- 
ative, honest young Irish political fig- 
ures in Massachusetts in recent years— 
men like Jack Kennedy in Boston and 
Jim O’Dea in Lowell—is the most hope- 
ful sign in Massachusetts politics, but 
the mass of Irish voters, despite the 
hostility of the Church to Curley and 
the efforts of many Irish leaders, have 
shown little disposition to change the 
present system. 

We have long needed a full-length 
biography of James Michael Curley, 
and Mr. Dinneen’s book might have 
made a great contribution to Boston 
politics in convincing the voters of the 
city that Curley is not the benevolent, 





Johnson. Columbia 


Reviewed by CHARLES |. GLICKSBERG 


ERE IS A HETEROGENEOUS COLLECTION of essays on sculpture, 
music, poetry, mathematics, Chinese jade, the work of Leonardo 
da Vinci, all composed by a scientist who has turned to the arts 
hot only for spiritual and aesthetic refreshment but because they fulfill 
a1 inner necessity. In this book the author attempts to get the scientist 
and the artist to work harmoniously together, but this goal can be reached 
mly if there is a fundamental realization that science and art, hitherto 
tegarded as antagonistic, have actually much in common, since they both 


ek to communicate in terms of pat- 
‘ern or form. 


Students of art would be encouraged 


0 acquire some knowledge of sciencs 
nd scientific workers to develop gen- 
line appreciation of _ the arts. He 
ludies closely the work of Leonardo 
fa Vinci, the supreme example of a 


personality that fused both science and 
tin an effort to arrive at a universal 
According to Mr. 


ntist and the artist are both fol- 





Johnson, 





Wir re or less the same aim, and 
wit ethods that are not too dis- 
i] th striving to communicate 
nt s through structure, one 
vely in the real of feeling 

and t} other quantitatively in the 
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neurotic tendencies, but that it sheds 
light on deep and otherwise inaccess- 
ible recesses of the human spirit. His 
object is to show that, contrary to the 
established assumption, contact can be 
fruitfully established between science 
and the more imaginative arts. After 
examining Beethoven’s final music for 
string quartet, he studies ancient Chi- 
nese carvings in jade and furnishes a 
brilliant analysis of the reason for 
their appeal to the modern Western 
mind. Mr. Johnson writes an engaging 
sssay on the Russian ballet, ‘“Pe- 
trouchka.” He at his best in tracing 
the relations between faniasy and the 

al world in the poetry of Walter de 

Mare, who 


upplies an introduction 


to this volume. 
In the third part Mr. Johnson is con- 
cerned with the historical failure to 


maintain a proper kalance between the 
imaginative outlook, 
The superman of the future, he is con- 
vinced, will reconcile the scientific 
with the imaginative aspect of life. The 


cientific and the 


In the Reign of Curley 


THE PURPLE SHAMROCK: The Hon. James Michael Curley of Boston. 
Norton and Co. 324 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by WILLIAM E, LEUCHTENBURG 
ITH THE POSSIBLE EXCEPTION of Kansas City, no major city 
/ in America is so badly governed as Boston, and nowhere in America 
is the prospect for reform so dismal. 


warmhearted, courageous figure he is 
believed to be. Mr. Dinneen, a writer 
for the Boston Globe, had some im- 
pressive credentials as a foe of machine 
rule before writing this book, notably 
the distinction of having been sued by 
Curley for an article he wrote for 
Harpers in 1936, “The Kingfish of Mas- 
sachusetts.” Unfortunately, The Purple 
Shamrock has an almost filio-pietistic 
character; despite a jaunty, journalistic 
style, and a pretense at objectivity, 
Dinneen has written an apologia for 
Curley’s career which is a model for 
biased political reporting. He wrote 
the book after a series of long inter- 
views with Curley, his family, and his 
best friends, and if Dinneen started 
out an opponent of Curley, he ended 
tribute to James 
Michael’s charm, if not to Mr. Din- 
neen’s sagacity. 

In the Harpers article of 1936, Curley 
was an “Irish Mussolini” and Massa- 


up a convert, a 


chusetts was under “the grip of a 
dictatorship as fast and secure as that 
of Huey Long in his heyday.” Roose- 
velt denied Curley the post of ambas- 
sador to Rome “because his own 
Din- 


neen described gleefully the incredible 


church would not have him.” 
wedding of Curley’s daughter, with a 
$10,000 trouSseau, 2,300 guests 
consuming two tons of lobster. In The 


with 


Purple Shamrock, Curley is a some- 


times confused, sometimes wrong- 
headed individual, but a man always 
with the 


people, a man much maligned by a 


concerned welfare of the 


society which is constantly working 
against him, sending him to Danbury 
Prison, for example, when he was 
clearly innocent. Roosevelt denied him 
the ambassadorship to Rome, not be- 
cause of the opposition of the church, 
but because Roosevelt was a political 


Correlating Fantasy and Fact 


chapter on the Persian and Arab 
mathematicians makes for difficult 
reading but is essential to the thesis he 
is advancing. Even more technical is 
the treatment of Greek, Moslem, and 
Chinese design in the Mongol scientific 
instruments of A. D. 1279, material 
that only a special’st would pretend to 
enjoy. 


tc “ x 


IN STRIVING TO RECOGNIZE the 
importance of the imaginative and the 
mystical, however, Mr. Johnson is in- 
clined to yield too much ground. The 
scientific and the imaginative are not 
incommensurable, but they do operate 
in different fields of discourse, and it 
is making confusion worse to refer to 
mystical visions and artistic wholes as 
offering “knowledze.” If it is “knowl- 
edge,” it is of a kind that 
neither pretends to offer nor is capable 
of offering. The attempt to incorporate 
the mystical as a universal experience 
not identical 


bogs down badly. 


science 


with any one religion, 
The fact of worship 
indubitably exists, but it exists in a 
bewildering variety of forms, and no 
universal inference can be drawn from 
uch “data.” For example, it does not 
follow that an awareness of the en- 
vironing mystery of existence need be 
accompanied by an attitude of worship. 
And it is tremendously important to 
know not only what we worship but 
why we worship. The _ categorical 
answers to these questions and the 
blind dogmatism they have generated, 
are largely responsible for the bigotry, 


ingrate. 


In place of the lobster ban- 


quet, we have the picture of Curley, 
the man of small means and simple 


tastes, barely able to eke out a living. 


DINNEEN PRESENTS this distortéd 


picture of Curley in large part by 
conveniently overlooking evidence un- 
favorable to his subject. There is no 
mention at all of the findings of At- 
torney General Bushnell, nor of Paddy 
Coleman and the police department, 
nor of King Solomon and the Cocoanut 
Grove fire, and Curley’s deliberate 
frustration of the Finance Commission 
is a source of constant amusement to 
Mr. Dinneen. 


x 


Plan E petition drive in Boston makes 


His description of the 


no mention of the brazen political 
trick 


ponents from getting a fair start in the 


which prevented Curley’s op- 
petition race. 

In the last analysis Curley is inci- 
dental to the question of municipal re- 
form in Boston. Many competent po- 
litical observers believe although Cur- 
ley ran a bad third in the November 
elections, the retirement of Curley 
from public life will not solve Boston’s 
problems. The two basic needs are an 
expansion of planning for the whole 
metropolitan area to replace the costly, 
piecemeal system of government by 
forty independent units, and a moral 
regeneration of Boston political life 
which no institutional change nor any 
single elected official can accomplish. 
Mr. Dinneen, who shuns metropolitan 
planning in favor of the fetish of home 
rule, and whose moral sense is blunted 
by a kind of maudlin sentimentality 
almost peculiar to Boston, does not 
further either course in The Purple 


Shamrock. 


intolerance, anti-Semitism, and reli- 
gious extermination of the 
past. The mere assertion that the ways 
in which God can be described are 
legion and that we must therefore be 
tolerant, gets us nowhere, for the sense 
of holiness in some temperaments, 
cults, and creeds results in the com- 
pulsive desire to proselytize, in the 
fearful drive to persecuie. 


wars of 


Mr. Johnson is honest and objective 
enough to point out the prodigious con- 
tributions of science in making the in- 
habitants of our earth less intolerant, 
His mistake lies in equating the reli- 
gious with the artistic insight. Though 
they may at times resemble each other, 
historically and psychologically they 
are poles apart. 

In his study of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Mr. Johnson makes it convincingly 
clear that exact knowledge and ra- 
tional understanding need not vitiate 
the sources of art nor inhibit the cre- 
ative impulse. He 
that the 
perience j 


rightly concludes 
approach to ex- 
inevitable, but he 
to add that there are many 


scientific 
today 


hastens 


men awakening to the necessity of ex- 
ploring the imaginative in the arts and 
even religion. The consequences are 
that we are 


formidable 


faced with a number of 
incompatibilities. His at- 
tempt is to reconcile some of these an- 
tagonisms and to sound the hope that 
a future generation will succeed, where 
we have lamentably failed thus far, in 
correlating its religion, 
and philosophy, all rooted in the need 
of man to symbolize his experience. 
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Be a Real Friend... 


Our readers who are giving THE NEW LEADER 
as their “gift with meaning” this year 
have brought us many new friends—valuable 
friends who will become constant readers 
because they are interested in the things that count. 


The Politics of Segregation 


Cracking the Quota System 
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— 
Len Si se 


Free World Labor Group 


(Continued from Page One) 
Green gave one of the best speeches any 
AFL representative has made here in 
recent years, and Reuther was in good 
form. Both were eloquent in praise of 
the European Recovery Program, and 
opened vistas of Point Four aid for the 
undeveloped areas which had the Indian 
and colonial delegates hanging on to 
every word. 

Said Green: 

“We want to use our technical 
strength to help the weak to become 
stronger, not to exploit them. We 
want to help make the weak much 
stronger, far more prosperous, and 
completely free as sovereign, inde- 
pendent nations, enjoying all demo- 
cratic rights.” 

And Reuther: 

‘We are opposed to all forms of 
imperialism, whether it is imperialism 
from the Kremlin, or from any other 
country, or whether it has a dollar 
sign upon it.” 


* Ps 

POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY, such 
as the British trade unions have under- 
taken during the past four years, is a 
much more sober bill of goods. Lincoln 
Evans, head of the British steel workers, 
must have listened with mixed feelings 
to McDonald’s victory speech. He had 
just offered to forego cost-of-living in- 
creases, to which his men are entitled 
by right of contract, as a contribution to 
Britain‘s economic struggle. Nor could 
British trade unionists say much that 
would bring colonial workers cheering 
to their feet. They know from their Goy- 
ernment’s bitter experience how slow 
and costly a process is economic de- 
velopment in the colonies, and how im- 
possible adequate wages and social serv. 
until this development has 
taken place. But they also know very 
well how badly such cautiousness is re- 
ceived by impatient colonial workers. 

The British, likewise, could not deal 
o freely and grandly with international 
affairs. American speakers were buoyed 
up by the glories of the American eco- 
nomy—turning out, as they never neg- 
lected to over half the 
soods with 6 per cent 
people. TUC leaders were too conscious 


ices are 


say, 


world’s 
of the world’s 


f{ Britain‘s precarious position on the 
edge of bankruptcy to held out any 
glowing promises, which thei own 
Labor Government will be unable tg 


fulfill. American trade unionists could, 
and did, claim for themselves full credif 
for everything in American foreign pol 
icy that is good, and popular with the 
other delegates—ERP, Point Four, and 
the like. At the same time, they osten. 
taticusly dissociated themselves from 
everything that is bad or unpopular, 
like current American policies in. the 
Ruhr. Thus they got the best of both 
worlds, while the British, conscious that 
their words were being overheard by 
the Conservative and Communist ene- 
mies of their Government, had to stand 
by everything it has done, good bad, 
« * 


SO THE TIDE OF EVENTS is moving 
towards the Americans. It is only fair ta 
say that they acted with great modesty 
and discretion. An American reception, 
which had been arranged for the first 
day of the conference, was calied off 
lest it seem too ostentatious. The num- 
ber of ECA officials attending the con- 
ference was held to the minimum. 
American leaders, like Dubinsky and 
Reuther, moved tactfully behind the 
scenes to adjust the most, thorny ques- 
tion before the conference—admission 
of the Christian trade unions in West- 
ern Europe. But it is clear that they 
must provide the drive and the initia- 
tive. 

There is at least one doubt 
many non-American delegates feel—a 
doubt of the permanence and the depth 
of American interest in the affairs of 
world labor. They know that in the past 
not more than a handful of CIO and 
AFL leaders have been really inter- 
ested. To these people it is greatly re- 
assuring that such impressive delega- 
tions have come here from the U.S.A, 
and that they have taken such an active 
part in the proceedings. Everyone here 
knows that the way America throws her 
weight will have a great effect on the 
future of the world. And they are count- 
ing on American labor to see that that 
weight is thrown the right way. 
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OT FAR FROM SPRAWLING TEXAS, as the Constellations fly, 


a gusier but winds up more like an ooze. 
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CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
Ri _ RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


ssociation 


FABIAN’S TR 5-9350 
Tis ot? > 


a MILTON BERLE - VIRGINIA MAYG 
“ALWAYS LEAVE 
THEM LAUGHING” 


FLATBUSH 
at NEVINS 
LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY _EZIO 
‘ MARTIN-PINZA | 


in A New Musicol Play 


‘oul Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS ° 
tyes by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Pls “CHINATOWN at Ml MIDNIGHT” 


DM POWERS 





LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 


BIG 2 HIT 
sHow!l 


FULTON & ROCKWELL « NE 8-8000 





FABIAN'S 
BROOKLYN 


Claudette COLBERT - Robt. YOUNG - Geo. BRENT 


“/BRIDE FOR SALE 


ne<tles the cosy state of Oklahoma. Much farther apart, however, 
is the musical “Oklahoma,” hit of seasons past, and the current at- 
ten ecapture, yclept “Texas, Li'l Darlin” (Book by John Whedon 
and Same Moore.- Music by Robert Emmett Dolan. Lyrics by Johnny 
Me r St by Paul Crabtree. At the Hellinger Theatre.) Since 
“Okl ma” was a hit, how much bigge 1 hit ought “Texas” be! 
Ala the stute cannot set the size of the box-office 

No: tl Texas Li'l Darlin’” is without good things. Kenny 
Del: f« nstance, is smootn and pleasant to watch, though he has 
little ¢ storv as the grafting senator running for re-election. 
There's an ainusing song by six secretaries of the editor of Trend, the | 
slick New York magazine; they sing of their personal duties for the ! 
boss. And there’s a clever song (spun out of Bernard Shaw’s remarks 
to Is a Duncan) when the brainy boy proposes to the lovely lass. 
A cute little dancing girl; a colorful chorus, especially in the surge of 
the Snake County Fair, add to the gaiety. But the comedy has to be 
spread thin to cover such a wide area. “Texas Li'l Darlin’ ” starts like 





VICTOR MATURE AND 
HEDY LAMAAR STAR IN 
PARAMOUNTS NEW 
TECHNICOLOR FILM 

In preparation for its part in 
the dual premiere of “Samson and 
Delilah” on December 2lst, the 
New York Paramount is under- 
going an interior face lifting. The 
refurbishing involves a crew of 
~ | skilled decorators working 125 
ifeet on the dome of the audi- 

The management, mean- 





torium. 
| time, is installing 3,650 luxurious 
new seats for the greater com- 
| fort of patrons. For better visual 
| purposes a new screen will be 
installed for the opening of the 


| DeMille technicolor film. 


Mezzo Soprano 





| Jennie Tourel will appear in a re- 
| peat performance of Paul Hinde- 
|mith’s song cycle “Das Marien- 
jleben’ at Town Hall, Saturday 


| Evening, December 17th, at 8:30. | 





“SAMSON AND DELILAH” DUAL OPENING DEC. 21 











| STARS IN HOWDY, MR. ICE DUET | 








Skippy Baxter and 


Two of the nation’s leading ice skaters, 
Eileen Seigh, blend their talents in the Bluebird duet from 


Tschaikowsky’s Sleeping Beauty Ballet, one of the highlights of 
the Sonja Henie- Arthur M. Wirtz musical ice revue, “Howdy, 
Mr. Ice of 1950,” which is delighting audiences at the Center 
Theatre in Rockefeller Center. 





10TH AT COLLINS 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 





“THE SURF’ TO PREMIERE 
AT AMBASSADOR THEATRE 
The Ambassador Theatré 
West 49th Street will present the 
American premiere of “The Surf,” 
starring Ingrid Bergman, and the 


on 
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b¢apted trom JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
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Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
nery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
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first feature-length film on the Bernard Feinman, Manager 
Australian ballet, “Satin Slip- of the NEW LEADER THE- 
pers,” beginning Friday, Decem- ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
ber 16th. |] Phone SPring 7-8260. New 

¥t 3.0009 In “The Surf,’ American audi- Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ences will be introduced to a new 





and different Ingrid Bergman 


ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y¥.C, 








| Lame Asks Tibet Join People’s Government 


Worker,.which on November 25 published as inspiring a story 
of the great role of the colonial peoples in their struggle against 
imperialism as we have seen anywhere. 


Tt ABOVE HEADLINE comes to us by courtesy of the Daily 


According to the Worker account, which carries a Hong Kong 
dateline (what was its correspondent doing in that hellhole of imperia- 
lism?), Tibet's “exiled spiritual leader, the 12-year-oid Panchen Lama, 
had asked [Mao Tse-tung] for an army to liberate the mountain 
country.” The voice of the An*rican proletariat did not say whether 
the Lama meant aetoy army. and since it is getting near Christmas 
we hope American workers will not read the item with their usual 
capitalist illusions. 


The Panchen Lama, though only aged twelve, has mastered the 
works of the great Stalin to perfection, which is a considerable achieve- 
ment since Tibetan translations of Stalin’s books have not been avail- 
able since the Lama’s third birthday and he has been compelled to 
Study the Great One in hieroglyphic form. This is proved by the 
Worker, which quotes the Panchen Lama directly as asking for an 
érmy to “liberate Tibet, wipe out-all traitorous elements and deliver 
the Tibetan people.” 


Unfortunately, the Lama did not clarify that “traitorous elements” 
evidently applies to Titoist spies, saboteurs and others in the pay of 
Belgrade, London and Washingon, and that he wants Tibetans lib- 
erated specifically from “Anglo-American imperialism.” As everyone 
knows, President Truman’s Point Four program has already pro- 
duced a decided shift in the Himalayan Mountains from left to right. 
We sincerely hope that at the next plenum of the All-Tibetan Union 
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DECEMBER 17, 1949 


of Lamas that the Panchen’s lapse from Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism 
will be corrected. 

“BOTH THE DALAI LAMA and the Panchen Lama are venerated 
as living gods,” the Daily Worker informs us in the authoritative 
manner it usually reserves only for discussion of deities. But, the 
organ of the U.S. proletariat continues, demonstrating its superior 
Marxist appreciation for politico-religious nuances, “the Panchen 
Lama is regarded as holier . . . because his role is purely spiritual. 
while the Dalai Lama has temporal power as well.” As all good Com- 
munists know. possession of temporal power is a disgusting crime! 

Luckily, the Dalai Lama’s double-faced attitude toward religion 
is thoroughly exposed in the Worker’s next paragraph: 

“The 9th Panchen Lama was driven into exile in 1924 as the result 
of a dispute with the previous Dalai Lama. He set up headquarters in 
northwest China which was freed by the People’s Liberation Army. 
He was succeeded by the present 10th Panchen Lama.” 

Thus it is clear that the Dalai Lama who has just turned sixteen, 
was a German spy beginning in 1927, and undoubtedly played a role 
in the despicable Trotskyite murder of Kirov in 1934. During the war 
he worked for the British Foreign Office and especially in its im- 
perialist phase sabotaged the German blitzkrieg of the British Isles. 
Naturally, the bipartisan cold war anti-Soviet hysterical pro-Dixiecrat 
American government refused to permit his prosecuion during the 
war crimes trials. 

It is to combat this vicious Anglo-American imperialist trend that 
the Panchen Lama has now called upon the glorious Liberator of 
China, Mao Tse-tung, to help the oppfessed peoples of Tibet attain 
their centuries-old goal of establishing a peoples’ democracy. 
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oe of hun ALL CROWING about the 





deteat 
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eleven dav 


ilia’s | 
after Labor wa 
Zealand, the ay 
rend. The British 


next, they predict 


abor part This, comings 


turned out 


t indicate a 


New mu 
W il} be 
they 


come 


Labor Government 


And next November, 
hope, our own liberal-labor forces should 
vood shellacking 


Well, “they 


something to be gleeful about 


in for a 
have 
of the 
hould 
What happened during 


meaning our own Tori 

Rejection 
Socialist by the people down unde! 
cause us deep concern 
New 


the 


fourteen years of socialist government i! 


Zealand, and eight in Australia, to cause 


people to turn to more conservative parties? 
Not being as quick on the trigger as some ol 
our dailies (see below), we'll have to mull a bit 


further before we come up with all the answers 


Meanwhile, how much can Tories rightfully 
crow about? 

The N.Y. Daily Mirror editorializes (Decem 
ber 12) They {the Australian voted on a 
clear-cut issue regimentation  \ freedom 
And they chose the latte 

We ask the Mirro How were Australian 
able to choose freedom if, a it claims, unde: 
Labor t VY were “regimented 

The N.Y. Time reports (December 11) 
Robert G. Menzies, Australia new Prime 
Viniste ‘believes firmly in social services and 


igrees with Mr. Chifley [the Labor party leader | 


that if private monopoly ranges itself against 


public interest it deserves to be socialized.’ 


Now if we understand the Mirror’s philosophy 
correctly, by “regimentation” it really means 
the “welfare state.” But if M Menzies’ phi- 
osophy means anything, he subscribes to a 
form of the welfare state. Want to take it all 
back, Mirror? 

Arthur Fadden, leader of the Country party 
which combined with Menzies’ Liberals to beat 
Labor, reported to have “guaranteed mini 
mum incentive prices to farmers for at least 
ten yea (Times). Seems to us that smack: 
mighty like an Antipodean Brannan Plan! 

If the Mirror cares to look into its own recent 
files, it might find there a report that in New 


Zealand the conservatives Campaignea on a 


rogram akin to Labor’ And we seem to recall 
that Britain’s Tories recently published an offi 
Clal program pron u that, if elected, the 
vould leave most nationalized services as is 
Viavbe the A KNOWS ali t a rea 
idmit that the welfare tate is here t ta\ 
© matter wv n powe Why else would 
irge “our owt! Republicar and Souther: 
Yemoce! | ! lit lror r \ 111 
lection We ae tl: € t Messrs 
Jan KF. Byrne Robe A ‘Ta Wwol 
eject the advice as “socialistic.” Or is the goin 
so rough that Toryism’s right hand doesn’t care 


what its left is doing? 
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— Where the News Ends 


Dealing 


With Barbarians. 





barbarian 


H™: DOES ONE DEAL with 


regimes which have no respect for dip- 


lomatic immunitie which habitually 

empl torture as a means of extracting con- 

fe oO! and which have no courts of law 

worthy of the name? This is a problem ol 
I lY el! ) ne 

It hi been ¢ mpha Zed DY three recent news 

developments: the detention 

of Angus Ward, American 


consul in Mukden, and mem- 
bers of his staff; the arrest 
of Robert Vogeler, American 
businessman, in Hungary; 
the arrest of the French con- 
sular official, André Simon 
Robineau, as he was about to 
Poland. One also notes 








1ieave 

that thousands of American 

citizens are arbitrarily held 
in the Soviet Union and its satellite states; 
that there have been other cases of outrageous 


treatment of Americans in Communist China, 


the beating and torture of the vice-consul in 
Shanghai. Robert Olive, being the most fla- 
srant: and that two American businessmen in 


Hungary were tortured into signing 
confessions 

Things were much simpler in the nineteenth 
century. In most European countries, if a man 
were arrested, he would get a fair trial. Kid- 
and equally malevolent crimes were 
restricted to backward and un- 
civilized areas, which foreigners visited at their 
Even there a naval demonstration 
like the famous 


napping 
notoriously 


own peril. 
worded 


or a strongly note, 

message, “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead,” 
dispatched by Theodore Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration to the Sultan of Morocco, often pro- 


duced favorable results. 


NOW THE FRONTIERS of barbarism have 
been greatly extended. And gunboat diplomacy 
has gone out of style. Acts of wartare are not 
lightly resorted to. A civilized nation is at a 
disadvantage in applying the more ruthless 
kind of reprisals. The Western conscience today 
not, for instance, endorse the bombing 
retribution for some injustice or 


would 
ol a city as 


outrage against an individual. 





LAY ON, MR. DUFF! 


Gov. James H. Duff and Harold E. Stassen 
agree that the Republican party must start 
appealing to the “average guy” if it is to win 
elections.—News item. 

It’s the average guy. 
It’s the little man, 
Who can win an election 
If anyone can 
It’s the 
As history notes, 
Who’s got what it takes: 
Not the dough, but the votes. 


average guy, 


yo 


This is old, old stuff 


Well, to YOU it may be, 
But it’s startling news 
to the GOP 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A broadscale of Soviet steno- 


the 


expansion 
} 


graphic training has been 


Ministry of Higher 


] hon } 
launched by 
Education 


—News Item. 


Stenography is being taught 
Throughout Joe Stalin’s nation, 
It being very necessary 
For those who take dictation. 


—Richard Armour. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin — 


However, the United States is not helpless 
against such “outrages” (to use President Trp 
a man’s word) as the arrest of Consul] Angus 
Ward ona trumped-up charge. Appeasement 
and weakness are definitely not the remedy for 
provocations of this kind. } 

I still remember how angry it made me, ig 
lovely and peaceful Zermatt last summer, to 
read about the maltreatment of Vic« -Consul 
Olive in Shanghai, and the failure of the State 
Department to do anything about it. Had we 
clamped down a tight naval blockade of the 
port of Shanghai until the individuals respon 
sible for Olive’s arrest had been punished and 
a suitable apology rendered, there probably 
never would have been a Ward case. 4 

And the ending of the Ward case. 
sentence of imprisonment imposed by 


with q 

ice of | a scare 
crow imitation of a court and “commuted” to 
deportation, involves a further lowering 6f 
American prestige in the Far East. We are still 
in the humiliating position of asking in vain 
for the release of Navy petty officer William 
Smith and Marine sergeant Elmer Bender, 

It is unthinkable that we should consider 
opening up diplomatic relations with a regime 
that has been specializing in calculated insults 
to American representatives and American 
citizens, that has stopped all freedom of travel 
and press correspondence, that apparently 
operates under the megalomaniac delusion that 
it can extort recognition by heaping one affrontj 
upon another. 


THE TIME IS DUE for an official statement 
of the minimum terms on which we might at 
some future date establish diplomatic relations 
with Mao Tse-tung’s regime. (There is little 
use in maintaining the pretense that the fast 
disintegrating Nationalists represent an effe¢ 
tive government authority.) 

These terms should include apologies and 
reparations for the Olive and Ward outrages 
opening of consulates in every part of China 
where we have ever maintained representation 
notably in Manchuria and in Sinkiang, ane 
precisely the same rights of freedom, trave 
and correspondence for Americans in China 
which Chinese enjoy in this country. If Mad 
Tse-tung and his associates refuse to accept 
these terms, we could well afford to ignore 
their dictatorship indefinitely. 

It is a fact not generally recognized, but é 
fact nonetheless, that Americans were neve 
treated so respectfully in the Soviet Union @ 
when there were no diplomatic relations } 
tween the two countries. What we get in trade 
from China is much less vitakkto us than Amer 
ican oil and cotton are to China. 

A state of prolonged non-recognition woul 
give us an opportunity to save the island 0 
Formosa from falling into Chinese Communi 
hands. This island, prosperous and efficient 
developed under Japan, sadly maladministeré 
by Chinese carpetbaggers since the end of 
war, is strategically located between Japan é 
the Philippines. It would be an ideal Sov 
air and submarine base. It would be fatuow 
to the point of criminality to let it fall im 
Chinese Communist hands. What is need 
there, and quickly, is the organization of 


native Formosan regime, closely associate 
with Japan economically, and guarantet 


against attack by American air and sea pow@ 
There is no sure way to deal effectively W¥ 
barbarians. Warnings to Americans that 
and liberty are not safe in a specified list ® 
countries would be one method. A close W@ 
ing understanding with other free nations, ™ 
the principle that an insult or injury to one 
the concern of all, is another. We could DEM 
flagrant cases of maltreatment before the fort 
of the United Nations. And in extreme @ 
we could resort to complete suspensio# 


diplomatic, cultural and economic relations 
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